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What Can We Do Purina Dog Chow Sales Soar 


To Get More Sales NOW? On Step-by-Step Sales Proof 
Page 38 Page 54 
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NG SELLS PROOUCTS AND iBEAS kK & 


MOST OF 
QUR BEST 
FRIENDS ARE 
THINKERS 


Throughout the years, the most stimulating fun we've had has been the chance to work with many of the ablest sales thinkers in America. 
The Coca-Cola Company for example — if close association with this client has taught us anything, it’s this: Nothing sells products 
ind ideas like IDEAS. 

Over the past twenty-five years we've been privileged to watch sound selling ideas develop for marketing Coca-Cola. To them we've 
added presentation ideas, training ideas, promotional ideas in live motion and sound. 


We're in business to help business sell—hard or soft—with motion pictures, slidefilms, visual aids—even ‘live’ stage productions. 
With our famous One-Stop Service, all work is handled at one source. One organization, one briefing, one accounting does it all. 


For details contact 


Zee YAM HANDY Onjensetion 


OTION PICTURES e DRAMATIZATIONS e PRESENTATIONS e¢ VISUALIZATIONS ¢ SLIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-408 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 


ERHAPS you’ve been using a certain 
transparent film for years to package, 
protect and help sell your product. 


You cant afford 


But if you are not presently using 


VITAFILM, we think you honestly owe it to think theyre 
all alike! 


to yourself to look into the matter now. 


This unique Goodyear film has a host of 
qualities which GLAMORIZE and PRO- 
TECT textiles, paper products and many 
hard goods in ways not quite equalled by 
any other film money can buy. 


Its wonderful contact clarity is second to 
none. It is rugged, can survive punching, 
poking and temperature changes without 
shattering or ripping. It prints beauti- 
fully and machines easily. 


It heat-seals to a lasting welded seam 
over a wide range of temperatures. 


But the big difference you can tell the 
moment you FEEL this film! Rugged as 
it is, it is soft and pleasant to the touch— 
so perfect in this respect that you can 
actually feel the true texture of a fabric 
right through it! 


And the clincher is this: increased mass- 
production equipment has brought the 
price of VITAFILM way down. Chances 
are you can enjoy all of its advantages 
for no more money than you are presently 
paying! 


Why not get a quotation? Write: 
Goodyear, Packaging Films Dept. P-6434, 
Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Vitafilm, a Polyvinyl chloride —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


»GOOD/YEAR, 


The finest in sheer protection 


APRIL 18, 


NATIONAL SALES 


EAEGUTIVE CONVENTION 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
MAY 18 10 21 


you get 


EXTRA CARE 
all the way there... 


on UNITED, 
the Radar Line 


UNITED 


For information and reservations, 


call United or an authorized travel agent. 


THE MAGAZINE 


“April 18, 1958 ol. 80, No. 
_ EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 386 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N.Y. Lexington 21760 


HIGHLIGHTS 


GETTING SALES NOW 


What’s the state of mind, among top sales executives, with 
respect to today’s state of business? What positive action are 
companies taking to sustain or increase sales volume? SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S editors report on nearly 50 companies and 
what they’re doing ‘‘to Get More Sales NOW.” 


MANAGEMENT SPIRIT 


Robert W. Smith of the Stanford Research Institute studies 
this “Big Intangible in Corporate Growth.” He reports what it 
is “gifted” executives have and do that lead their companies to 
outstanding growth. You'll find this article both interesting and 
challenging. 


THE JINGLE WRITERS 


You hear their work continually—it’s hard to get away from. 
They’re sales specialists with a tune and a beat. And they pro- 
duce. What are they like? What do they think of their work? 
Are they “degrading the culture?” You'll find out how jingles 
that sell are produced when you meet “The Jingle Writers” 
on page 


SPEND OR SAVE? 


What do you think? “Are the financial boys economizing us 
into a worse recession ?”’ Words flew fast on this question when 
Philip J. Kelly, vice-president of marketing, Calvert Distillers 
Co., and Joseph L. Wood, assistant treasurer, Johns-Manville 
Corp., debated before the New York Sales Executives Club. 
What do you think? 


“DIVIDENDS VS. DEVELOPMENT" 


Do you remember that title? It was an editorial featured in the 
November 15, 1957 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. Maybe we're 
blowing our own horn a bit, but in this case the end result justi- 
fies it. That editorial helped Pitney-Bowes, Inc., find support 
for an increase in its advertising budget while other companies 
stood still. It may help you. 75 
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National = Magazine 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MAKING IT EASY TO BUY 


“The importance of making it as easy as possible for a prospect 
to buy should be self-evident to anyone who advocates a buyer- 
oriented marketing program.” And Harold L. Cramer, Man- 
ager, Agency and Construction Sales for Westinghouse, advo- 
cates just such a program. He tells how he makes it ‘easy 
to buy.” 


POOR MAN'S PURCHASE 


“The ability to buy does not fluctuate as much as the desire to 
buy. The salesman must create the desire.”” That makes sense, 
doesn’t it. And John M. Wilson, retired vice-president of sales, 
National Cash Register Co., recalls a selling experience he had 
that proves a good case in point. 


HARD GUY—SOFT SELL 


April 6 Duke Handy started selling Philip Morris cigarets. 
Before that he’d built bridges, skippered a boat, you name it 
even though he didn’t exist. Duke is the latest Philip Morris 
soft salesman. He’s a comic strip. 


CONTENTS 


Advertising 
A Hard Guy With a Soft Sell 


How to 


Make It Easy to Buy 


The Jingle Writers 
When Your Board Decides "Dividends vs. Development" 


Customer Service 
Our Salesmen Accused Us... 


Executive Training 


A. O. Smith Upgrades the Skills of Middle Management Men 


Genera! 


Management 


MANAGEMENT SPIRIT: The Big Intangible in Corporate Growth 


Markets 


Cleaning Up Some Muddied Thinking 
Sales Projections to 1961-63 of 734 Public Corporations (Part II) 


Market Development 


Purina Dog Chow Sales Soar on Step-by-Step Sales Proof 


More Sales—TODAY 
What Can We Do to Get More Sales NOW? 


Sales Management 


The Great Debate: Spend or Save? 


Sales Promotion 


Choose 


Your Partners 


Company "Collections'’ Make Colorful Exhibits 


Salesmanship 
Poor Man's Purchase 


APRIL 


gift problem 1958 

gift selection 1959 
appropriate gift 1960 
gift problem.again 1961 
another gift idea 1962 


all at dne time NOW! 


—in a planned program that 
each year steps up recipient’s 
appreciation, reminder-value of 
the gift and your good-will. Give 
a piece or set of lovely, 


GOLDEN-HUED 


Yh 
FLATWARE AND HOLLOWARE 


Next year give another piece of 
Dirilyte to match or comple- 
ment the first. Following year, 
another. Dirilyte is nationally 
advertised, known, wanted, and 
sure to be appreciated by the 
entire family. A prestige gift, 
useful, lifetime-lasting, always 
in style. Dirilyte Holloware 
needs no polishing. 100 items, 
i range. Special quan- 
tity discounts. Write on com- 
— letterhead for descriptive 
iterature and prices, or to re- 
quest business gift counselling. 


Lirilyle is vighs tor COMPANY GIFTS 


AWARDS « INCENTIVES « PREMIUMS 
GOLDEN ANNIVERSARIES 


DIRILYTE COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


Kokomo, Indiana 


age, 


Sales Manager: 
) ... you face a curtailed budget 


... personnel is inadequate 


... offices are poorly equipped 


... you want a permanent 
address and a permanent 
phone number 


+ YOU NEED B! 


S FULI (NATIONAL BRANCH OFFICES) 

ervice i a - 

TIME SECRETARY- 

RECEPTIONIST (Ex- 
ultary 


ec )® (specially 


@There is a positive way to increase or maintain 
salespower with NBO dollar power. 


This unique plan offers you a low-cost, high-efficiency 
branch office, tailored to your needs with complete 
office facilities ... plus the services of a full-time 
Executary® trained by you to handle your correspondence 
and reports, write and place orders, make 

appointments, forward mail, make routine sales phone 
calls and follow-up on time-consuming detail. 


@SAVE $350 — $400 per month 
It would cost you about $550 per month (for 
comparable facilities based on a national average) if 
you were to maintain your own branch office. With 
the NBO Plan, you pay just one tax-deductible bill each 
month ... no. taxes, insurance, payroll. 
maintenance or utilities 


— , Offices in key cities such as Chicago, Los Angeles, 
( rn offic machines . - é 
lelectric treewslter, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Milwaukee and St. Louis. 


photo copying, dupli- Write for complete details and colored brochure. 
cating, dictating ma- 
chines, teletype). 


TIE NATIONAL 
Eo + ) BRANCH 
OFFICES 


2040 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Conference room and Phone WEst 3-0636 


reference facilities. 


NOW AVAILABLE IN KEY CITIES! 
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SOMETHING BIG 


has been added in the Milwaukee Metropolitan Area 


A WHOLE NEW CITY 


of 194,700 population gained since 1950 


The Milwaukee metropolitan area now has a 
population of 1,151,600 compared to 956,900 in 
1950. The gain of 194,700 is equivalent to adding 
a city such as Des Moines or Grand Rapids. Or 
far more than Madison, the second largest city 
in Wisconsin. Retail sales of $1’ billion in 1957 
were one-third of Wisconsin’s total—and up 40% 
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since 1950. In this big growth market you can 
add “something big” to your sales totals by using 
‘““A”’ schedules in the newspaper read in 9 out of 


10 homes in the metropolitan area. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Nationai Representatives—O'Mara & Ormsbee, Inc 


The Sunday Bulletin 
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Unusual, Imaginative Window Treatments Add Interest to Rooms 


» Ame 
Pursu 
Leave 


By BARBARA BARNES 


HOME IS A REASON WHY 


in Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 


Among the largest cities, Philadelphia 
has the highest percentage of home 
ownership. It’s a city where life re- 
volves around home, family and friends. 
(nd this good life is accurately reflected 
in Philadelphia’s home newspaper — The 
Evening and Sunday Bulletin. 


To the other contents of a great 
metropolitan newspaper, The Bulletin 
adds its distinctive and characteristic 
reporting of local news and exclusive 
family features. 


To advertisers, The Bulletin offers 
important advantages. Your sales mes- 


sages are read by the entire family—in 
the home, where the decisions to buy 
are made. Philadelphians like The Bul- 
letin. They read it, respect it and re- 
spond to the advertising in it. 


The Bulletin goes home .. . delivers 
more copies to Greater Philadelphia 
families every seven days than any 
other newspaper. 


Advertising Offices: Philadelphia +» New York 
Chicago. Representatives: Sawyer Ferguson 
Walker Company, Detroit + Atlanta + Los Angeles 
San Francisco + Seattle. Florida Resorts: 
The Leonard Company, Miami Beach. 


The Bulletin publishes the largest amount of R. O. P. 
color advertising in Philadelphia—Evening and Sunday! 
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The President Urges: 


“Better Salesmanship’ vA typical example, 
“T believe that the American public now should resulting from this COn- 


be buying on the basis of the worth of the product centrated continuing 

that is offered to them. reference t Th 
0 imomas 

“T believe that there is great, a great field for : : 
expansion of business by better salesmanship on Register by American 
the part of business concerns.” Industry has heen re- 
’ 

= slsatz . o¢3 1] ow, , at sav- s ba s 

I believe there is still—we have got great sav produced in its entirety - 


ings—I believe that we have got to offer things in | 


a better packaged way, we've got to do better ad- | CLIP THE COUPON 


vertising and, above all things, let the public buy 
when they think they are getting a bargain and FOR YOUR COPY! 
not worrying about what is going to be the pos- 


. . ° b] my 
sible future—of some possible future action.’ | Send me the ‘Typical Example” poms 


| from the reference to Thomas Register | 


oe. ; ; '70,000 Times a Day! | 
This is President Eisenhower’s credo on the 


part that you—the sales executives and salesmen 
of America—can and should play to turn this re- 
cession into the prosperity we seek. He spoke these 


words at his news conference at the White House 
on March 26. 


Name 


Company 


Street 


State 


The President’s suggestions are simple ones. He 
asks that we in selling just go ahead and do the 
° ° ° 461 Eighth Avenue 
job for which we are equipped: to make and sell ith Menten 
goods that are attractive to all of us. | PRODUCT 
ay | INFORMATION 
Let’s do it! HEADQUARTERS 
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WHO-TV 


WHO-TV HEADS the BILL! | © *ssma¥ 


xl IS FIRST 


DES MOINES METROPOLITAN AREA SURVEY \ <.\WHO-TV 

AMERICAN RESEARCH BUREAU iS FIRST 
NOVEMBER 20-26, 1957 

o WHO-TV 

| Number of Percentages of Sy FIRST 


First-Place First Place 


| Quarter Hours | Quarter Hours WH O-TV 
WHO.TV 243 52% IS FIRST 


Station ‘'K" 158 34% W 
Station “W" 57 12% is om TV 
Ties & 2% iIRST 
NOTE: At | t TWO stations were on the air HO-TV 
eas stati 
iS FIRST 


for all 466 quarter hours reported. 


7~- WHO-TV 
Yy> ~~ IS FIRST 


WHO-TY is the top star in Central Iowa. The 
November 1957 ARB Metropolitan Survey of 
Des Moines’ 3-station market shows that WHO-TV 


is first in 52% more quarter hours than the second 
station . . . 326% more than the third station . . . 13% 


more than the second and third stations COMBINED! 
iS FIRST 


WHO-TV’s dominance is the result of decades of WHO-TV 
better programming, public service and highest integrity iS FIRST 
—a wealth of broadcast experience that has made WHO-TV 
WHO one of the great names in the radio-television iS FIRST 
industry. Ask your PGW Colonel for the full story. WHO-TV 
iS FIRST 

WHO-TV 

iS FIRST 

WHO-TV 

iS FIRST 

WHO-TV 

iS FIRST 

> WHO-TV 

iS FIRST 

WHO-TV 

iS FIRST 


| WHO-Ty 
IS FIRST 


WHO.-TV is part of * 
Central Broadcasting Company, Channel 13 . Des Moines 


which also owns and operates - P 
WHO Radio, Des Moines Col. B. J. Palmer, President 


P. A. Loyet, Resident Manager 

WOC-TV, Dave yet, 
= Robert H. Harter, Sales Manager 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., 


National Representatives Affiliate 
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Why Executives Stay Put 


The tax laws are such that salary increases for top-bracket execu- 
tives become so watered down as to be relatively meaningless. 


The notice of the 1958 annual meeting of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
stockholders carries figures that make a good case in point. Bethlehem 
has a Special Incentive Compensation plan under which employes 
who are also directors may participate in a pool which is limited in 
any year to 414% of the cash dividends paid on the common stock. 


Two such directors are the sales heads of Bethlehem. 


Keenan L. Griffith, general manager of sales, had a base salary of 
$50,000 last year, while Jesse V. Honeycutt, vice-president, sales, had 
a fixed salary of $90,000. So, Mr. Honeycutt started with an ad- 
vantage of 80%. 


Last year was a good one for Bethlehem, and in the distribution of 


the special incentive money Mr. Griffith was awarded $220,603, and 
Mr. Honeycutt $331,116. 


This brought their aggregate remuneration up to $270,603 for 
Mr. Grifhiith and $421,116 for Mr. Honeycutt. Mr. Honeycutt’s 
advantage shrinks to 55%. 


But as measured by the secretary of the company, the approximate 
net remuneration after Federal income taxes was $75,084 for Mr. 
Griffith and $90,262 for Mr. Honeycutt. 


Which means that the Honeycutt advantage, which in gross dollars 
came to $150,513, finally boils down to $15,178, or only 20% more. 


High income that is taxable as regular income in the current year 
therefore is of questionable “pulling power’ in trying to persuade 
a man to shift jobs. Of far greater appeal are stock options and 
deferred profit sharing plans, which are subject only to capital gains 
taxes when they are exercised. 


Bubbling with Dissatisfaction 


We are talking about you. We are talking about your growth 
potential. We are talking about your courageous spirit . . . and 
adventurous spirit . . . a spirit that goes out to meet the future. 
We are talking about how you bubble with dissatisfaction . . . how 
you are driven by an urge to lead rather than to follow. We are 
talking about an attitude that characterizes business genius. 


Perhaps you never thought of yourself—and chances are you are 
a corporation man—as being possessed with a courageous spirit 
or as being adventurous. But if you are not you do not have the 
management spirit that is the big intangible in corporate growth. 


You, as a sales leader, ought to think of yourself more in terms of 
corporate growth despite the immediate problem of the recession 
which may be—but not necessarily is—affecting you. Many of us 
have immediate problems to deal with but we can’t solve the problem 
of immediate sales if we do not have faith in ourselves and in the 
future. The people who will solve today’s problems do not have much 
to worry about in the future. It would be folly, however, to be solely 
concerned with “What Can We Do to Get More Sales NOW ?” 
(page 38), and ignore “When Your Board Decides: Dividends vs. 
Development” (page 75) or “The Great Debate: Spend or Save?” 


(page 114). 


Now turn to page 33 and see if you are a part of good manage- 
ment and if you think of good management as a means of improving 
the odds for success. 
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Tulsa’s industrial expansion tops every 
key industrial market in the nation 
Tulsa ranks 2nd in the nation in per 
capita ownership of personal automo- 


biles. 


NEW MARKET DATA 


the 


Tulsa’s population is increasing at 
rate of 3,000 families per year — 8th 
fastest growing city in America 

The “Eyes of Oklahoma’”—KVOO-TV 
—are focused on a billion dollar 
market. When you buy KVOO-TV 
you see results. Buy now . . . see better 


profits. 


KV 


channel 


For current availabilities 
contact cny office of 
Blair Television Associates 
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Can You Guess What It Is? 

a. Loom for cashmere yarn 
b. Tensilometer 

¢. Mt. Palomar seismograph 
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37,000,000 
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. trust this 
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We don’t guarantee that even Good Housekeeping readers 
will recognize this picture of a tensilometer. But it works 
for them whenever they shop for fabrics. It’s one of the 
many scientific testing devices used to determine whether 
or not a product or service deserves to be awarded the 
famous Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 


This—the most famous seal of merit in America—is a 
daily guide to two thirds of all women shoppers. 


And it is one reason why every one of the products adver- 
tised in Good Housekeeping is backed by a “tail wind” 
that leads directly to increased sales on the local level. 


t” 


Another “consumer interest” target 


Like all ten Hearst Magazines, Good Housekeeping is 
edited for a particular consumer group—with an authori- 
tative knowledge of that group’s special interest. 


Whether that interest is foreign cars or foreign spas, fish- 
ing tackle or home furnishings, there’s a Hearst Magazine 
that caters to it—and has the loyalty of its enthusiasts. 
Hearst advertisers, too, enjoy the same faith and confi- 
dence. Their products are surrounded by a pre-established 
interest. Their advertising—unlike scattered buckshot—is 
aimed straight at the target. 


What does this editorial concept mean to sales? 


e Advertising reaches readers in the mood to buy 

¢ Advertising is focused where interest is keenest 

¢ Editorial and advertising content are akin 

¢ Editorial integrity lends prestige to the advertising 
e Each magazine is the authority in its field 

© Hearst readers are sold—only need to be told! 


HEARST MAGAZINES 


10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 
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SELL THIS 


22 BILLION | 


DOLLAR 


CATHOLIC MARKET 
with this seal 


“ aoule Fay 
TF Seal of © 
ACCEPTANCE 


x 4 


4 6 
<& 


< 
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Now, 45 locally edited Catholic News- 
papers wilt introduce and endorse 
your product to the twenty-two bil- 
lion dollar Catholic market. Our 
1,400,000 “opinion leaders” are the 
more active among 4,000,000 Cath- 
‘lic homes, their schools, hospitals, 
churches and other institutions. Sell 
them and you sell the rest. 


SELL 38,000 
CATHOLIC INSTITUTIONS 


Our 45 Catholic Family Newspapers 
reach management and buying per- 
sonnel of most of some 800 hosmtals 
serving more than 10,000,000 patients 
plus 12,000 schools with more than 
:,700,000 students — a sizeable mar- 
ket over and above our 1,400,000 
homes. 


CATHOLIC HOMES SPEND 
$1100 MORE AT RETAIL 


You are guaranteed ... average 4.4 
persons per family ... 83% larger 
families over national average =" 
32% more demand for all goods and 
services ... effective sales promotion 
and merchandising in our 22 Billion 
Dollar retail sales market ... and 
preferential endorsement to our 5 Bil- 
lion Dollar grocery store sales mar- 
ket. Catholic families spend $1100 
more per year. 

New marketing and media presenta- 
tion now ready. Phone or write us 
for details. 


One order . . « One bill 


Group Discounts 


CATHOLIC FAMILY 
NEWSPAPERS 


295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY BOGNER & MARTIN, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, ATLANTA 
LOS ANGELES & SAN FRANCISCO 


CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


Plans Not Halted by Recession! 


“Johns-Manville’s growth is due to long established policy. That 
policy is to plan ahead with an unbounded faith in the continued 
growth of the United States, Canada and other free world markets. 


The man behind that statement might have been squirming when 
he read it to stockholders at the recent annual meeting. His company’s 
earnings fell 29% despite a near-record 1957 sales gross of $308 mil- 
lion. But Adrain R. Fisher, Johns-Manville’s chairman and presi- 
dent, was building, not squirming. Last year he spent $45 million 
for property additions and replacements. In 1958, J-M will have 
eight new plants and plant additions. Fisher’s optimistic statement 
at the annual meeting was no mere tribute to J-M’s survival abilities. 
It was part of an act of faith that has been translated into a seven- 
point save-and-spend anti-recession plan. 


On the saving side, J-M’s economy drive has been widened to 
embrace virtually every company activity—from standardizing office 
methods to instituting cost-cutting studies at all 26 plants and four 
mines. To “melt down the fat of overhead,” as assistant treasurer 
Joseph L. Wood (past president, Sales Executives Club of New 
York) describes it, many sales staff people have been placed in direct 
selling positions. Four of J-M’s nine operating divisions have had 
their sales territories realigned to include smaller district areas. The 
Packings and Friction Materials Division, for example, has been 
split into a Packings and Textiles Sales Department and a Friction 
Materials Sales Department. Both departments have also reduced 
the former seven large regional areas to 13 smaller district territories. 
According to William R. Wilkinson, vice president-for-sales, these 
divisional shifts to smaller district areas should result in better sales 
coverage, better customer service and provide closer liaison with 
management. 


On the spending side, J-M, with a deferred expenditure fund of 
almost $15 million, is giving tep priority to capital expenditures 
that can be put to immediate use and will pay for themselves in the 
shortest amount of time. Five separate training schools for salesmen 
and sales executives are also planned for this year. Most dramatic 
positive anti-recession development, however, is embodied in J-M’s 
increased sales promotion program. 


Faced with a decrease in building activity and tough competition, 
J-M’s new two-stage sales promotion rocket consists of a consumer 
seven-star home ‘Protection Program” (against wind, fire, weather, 
etc.), and a unique promotion package deal for builders. The con- 
tractor or builder is being offered a choice of 10 J-M building mate- 
rials. If he agrees to use any five of the materials, J-M will place 
an ad giving full details of his housing development in an area news- 
paper of the builder’s choice. The builder also receives the added 
thrust of having his development mentioned in J-M’s Life and The 
Saturday Evening Post ads. Other “fringe” benefits include display 
signs for use on the lawns of his model homes an@ a 4’ x 8’ product 
display. Though the program was initiated only a few weeks ago, 
Reginald L. Johnson, vice-president and advertising manager, reports 
that 142 builders erecting 9,000 new homes have already signed up! 


Says Chairman-President Fisher philosophically: ““Throughout the 
100 years of our company’s progress, we have always emerged the 
stronger after adjustments, whether they were mild, spotty, or em- 
braced the whole economy.” 


With age comes wisdom. 
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When You Think About 


THE SYRACUSE MARKET 
Think About All of it! 


Think of America’s best test city — plus a score of 
sizable, prosperous cities like Auburn, Cortland, 
Ithaca, Oneida and Oswego. Think of 15 

~ counties embracing one-third of the total 

Z area of New York State — with a 
' ! population in excess of 1,400,000 
and buying power of more than 

oa $2 billion annually! No other 

i BP combination of media reaches 

this market as effectively and 

economically as the Syra- 


cuse Newspapers. 


R.O.P. Full Color—Daily and Sunday 


We INVITE your examination of an 
exciting new presentation which graphically 
portrays the remarkably efficient manner in 
which the circulation pattern of these 
newspapers matches the Central New York 
distribution territories of leading national 
advertisers and of local chains, wholesalers, 
jobbers and food brokers. 


Phone Your Nearest Office of Syracuse is 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT America's No. 1 Test Market 
i | 


the SYRACUSE NEWSPAPERS 


HERALD-JOURNAL & HERALD-AMERICAN THE POST-STANDARD 
Evening Sunday Morning & Sunday 


CIRCULATION: Combined Daily 241,159 Sunday Herald-American 205,658 Sunday Post-Standard 109,060 
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how 


metalworking 


buys 


metal cleaning and other 
finishing equipment 


MARKET RESEARCH 
TOOLS available from The 
IRON AGE include: master 
list of over 26,500 plants in 
metalworking classified by new 
SIC codes (can be leased* at 
cost of $200 or we will code 
your customers and prospects 
at $.10 per name*); 1958 edi- 
tion of Basic Marketing Data?v, 
Statistical summary of 1957 
metalworking plant and em- 
ployment data based on new 


SIC codes; How to Pinpoint 
Your Marketing to Metalwork- 
ingt, a how-to-do-it research 
brochure; How” Metalworking 
Buyst, influence studies for 
major products used in metal- 
working; Basic Marketing Map 
of Metalworking} showing mar- 
ket concentrations; sound slide- 
film “Evaluating Your Metal 
working Markets,” which is 
now being shown by IRON 
AGE representatives. 


*Only to companies se g to metalworking tFree to companies or agencies selling to metalworki 
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How to Get More for Your 
Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 


New IRON AGE Marketing Assistance Program 
Helps You Identify and Locate the Most 
Profitable Markets for Your Products 


If you sell to metalworking, The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program can help stream- 
line your marketing setup to meet today’s inten- 
sified competition. 

This program makes available research tools 
for carrying out four key steps to improved 
marketing. First, it provides a master list of 
metalworking plants, or an IRON AGE SIC cod- 
ing service for classifying your customers and 
prospects by the new SIC codes, thus identifying 
the industries that make up your metalworking 
markets. Second, it provides statistical data for 
evaluating the sales potential of these industries 
for your product. Third, it summarizes metal- 
working plant and employment data, so you 
can pinpoint your major sales targets national- 


ly, by states, and by convenient industrial areas 
within states. Fourth, it provides information 
that can increase sales efficiency by identifying 
the buying-influence executives you must sell 
by industry, plant size, title and function. 

In short, using the tools of The IRON AGE 
Marketing Assistance Program, you can iden- 
tify your markets more accurately, make sales 
planning more effective, and increase sales effi- 
ciency. The result is that you get more for your 
marketing dollar in metalworking. 

Your IRON AGE representative has complete 
details on these research tools . . . and the basis 
on which they are available. He can also show 
you a new IA sound slidefilm, “Evaluating 
Your Metalworking Markets.” 


How to Get More for Your Marketing Dollar in Metalworking 


1 Pare 2. 


Identify the 


industries that 
make up your 


~ A ou ot hs rT 
pa ee 


markets 


CE 
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Evaluate market 
potential of 
each industry 
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Gear sales 
efforts to 
market potential O 
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Increase sales 
efficiency by 
preselling buying- 
specifying team 
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A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa, 


WITH THE 


INQUIRER 


&% 
Phttareips oy Shei 


FEATURE THIS! Dad and Mother wait features have won intensive reader 
’til the junior department has done its interest that transfers itself to the ad- 
required reading. Small wonder. A_ vertisements. Starch Reports show 
galaxy of features flanks The Inquirer’s The Inquirer gets far higher attention 
vital news: Thoughtful columns on _ and readership than the second news- 
world affairs, Personality stories, paper in Philadelphia. Good place to 
Broadway, Hollywood and TV news. advertise? Most advertisers think so! 
Such interesting, amusing, informing 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Constructively Serving Delaware Valley, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES Delaware Valley, U.S.A.—14 


ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD I. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES | county Retail Trading Area... 
342 Madison Ave 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bldg 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard home of 5,200,000 people 
Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 ++» Philadelphia is the hub. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Marketing News as Viewed by the Editors 


A DIPPIER DIP would be hard to find in the his- 
tory of American business recessions. Our time- 
tested economic indicators point in so many direc- 
tions and for so many different reasons that the more 
we study them the more confused we tend to 
become. There are contradictions and paradoxes 
and unexplainable situations existing from com- 
pany to company and industry to industry. Almost 
everything that’s bad is relatively good. This means 
that there are at least two ways of looking at every 
economic fact. For instance: 


@ In 1949, a recession year, there were only 58.7 
million people at work. Today there are 62 million. 
This looks like—and is—a gain, but back in °49 
only 5.5% of the work force was out of a job. 
Today with a bigger population, it’s close to 7%. 


@ The industrial production index in January was 
133 measured against the 1947-49 average of 
100—a 10-year gain of 33%. Viewed negatively, 
the index is down 14 points from its December 
*56 peak of 147. 


@ After many months of recession, unemployment 
and sales resistance, inflation still remains our 
biggest economic threat. 


You can probably cite a dozen more contradictions 
in our “recessed” economy. Add them up and they 
point out one single fact. It is this: With perhaps 
a few exceptions any company, any industry can 
move counter to the general downtrend if it is 
willing to work hard at distributing, pricing and 
selling its products! 


The contradictions prove that there are more than 
enough plus-factors in today’s business picture to 
help the intelligent, enterprising marketer “make 
hay.” The simple truth that consumer savings ($300 
billion) and consumer income ($342 billion annual 
rate) are at an all-time high suggests that whether 
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you sell apples, appliances, adding machines or 
automobiles, it isn’t a lack of cash that’s keeping 
the buyer away, it’s a lack of ingenuity on the part 
of the seller! 


WHY PEOPLE DON'T BUY. We thought it would 
be interesting to hear what Motivational Researcher 
Dr. Ernest Dichter had to say on current consumer 
psychology. So, we paid close attention at a recent 
luncheon meeting of the Sales Executives Club 
of New York and we weren't disappointed. Here 
are some quotes worth thinking about: 


“Americans . . . have become fatalists who sit and 
wait for mysterious economic forces to determine 
their failure. Meanwhile, in the Soviet Union where 
Marxist philosophy allegedly rules the nation, incen- 
tive and initiative are the chief weapons employed to 
change the course of human events. The Russians 
have five-year plans, they set themselves economic 
goals, they proclaim themselves masters of their 
destiny. They know what the future holds for them, 
because it is they who will determine their own future. 
On the other hand, we in America accept the super- 
stitious belief that magic forces control our lives, and 
we pray that our medicine men will assuage the 
threatening powers. . . . If we wish to deal with the 
recession . . . we must accept the fact that recessions, 
like prosperity, are man-made and that, to a large 
extent, they are a reflection of a people’s psychology 
and of its outlook on life. There is nothing mysterious 
and there is nothing inevitable about the future. It is 
ours to mold.” 


* 


“When I argue with a car salesman that I must 
postpone the purchase of a new car because I fear a 
depression, it is up to him to sell me not only the new 
car but, even before that, to sell me a_ positive 
philosophy of life. He must sell me the idea that 
things are going to be good, not bad.” 


“We are frightened by continued prosperity. We 
consider it almost a sin and many of us felt relieved 
when the future began to look rough . . . But if our 
way of life is to continue, we must remove this guilt 
feeling. We must make the average American accept 
the fact that a more comfortable life, a life of 
greater leisure, is one of the major achievements and 
not one of the major failures of the American way 
of life. It is up to the salesman, the advertiser, the 
government official to use his leadership to combat 


(continued on page 20) 


How 1,768 companies minimize 


@ In common with many companies, they understand the vital 
necessity of buyer-orienting their marketing programs. 


In doing so, however, these 1,768 companies have a particular 
awareness of the roles their catalogs can play. They know that 
when their potential customers are actively interested in compar- 
ing and considering the selection of one product over another, 
these potential customers universally report a preference for cata- 
logs over any other information sources. 


They also know that use of their catalogs produces these priceless 
marketing advantages: 


1. More selling opportunities for their sales representatives — 
as catalog use results in such buying actions as requests for 
engineering assistance, or specification and requisitioning 


of their products. 


More orders, and more orders per salesman, as these sales- 
men spend more of their time with prospects who are ready 
to buy and have invited them to call. 


Lower costs per order, hence lower overall marketing costs 


and greater profits. 


3-PHASE INDUSTRIAL MARKETING FOR INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


ADVERTISING 


to arouse 
and maintain 
interest in 
a company’s 


products 


INSTANTLY 
ACCESSIBLE 
CATALOGS 


lo provide 


SALESMEN 


to furnish 
technical assistance 


to buyers, 
specifying and close the orders 
‘ ‘, 


buying information . 
; and provide 
whenever buying ; 
: : customer service 

needs arise 


RESULT: MORE ORDERS, MORE ORDERS PER SALESMAN, INCREASED PROFITS 
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lost selling opportunities 


Because catalog use produces such significant results, these 1,768 


companies make certain their catalogs achieve optimum use. 


They do this by employing Sweet’s Catalog Service to make it 
k b ploying g 

easier than is otherwise possible for potential customers to 
instantly find and use their catalogs. 


Thus, whatever prompts buyers’ interest in these companies’ 
products — advertising and other selling tools, or the continuing, 
every-day need to find products which will solve design and pro- 
duction problems — these 1,768 Sweet’s clients minimize lost 
selling opportunities by having their catalogs always in the thick 
of buying action. 


How Sweet’s service assures greater marketing efficiency through 
optimum catalog use will be gladly explained and documented by 
any Sweet’s representative. If you serve the building or industrial 
markets, a call or letter to any Sweet’s office may give you a new 
and essential key to true marketing efficiency. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 
Division—F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 West 40th St., N.Y. 18 


Service offices in all principal cities 


Sweet's helps you market...the way industry wants to buy 


FROM THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW: 


Fred K. Powell, Jr., Vice-President, Engineering, 
American Machine & Foundry Company, New York, 
reports on the importance to his staff of manufacturers’ 


catalogs: 


‘It is obvious to us that currently maintained, con 
stantly available, comprehensive, and accurately in 
dexed files of manufacturers’ catalogs are one of the 
most important assets our engineering offices can have 
But to establish such files on an individual basis is a 
difficult, time-consuming job, and a costly one 


“Sweet's Files of manufacturers’ catalogs are a far 
more efficient solution. We use them continually in 
our Engineering Departments. Their growth into a 
fully comprehensive service is important to all design 
engineers.” 
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Significant Trends (continued) 


the guilt feeling among the American people, to 
convince them that it is all right to enjoy life.” 
ok ee ab 


“A year ago it was correct to advertise the purchase 
of home air conditioners under the slogan, “You 
deserve to sleep in comfort.’ Today, it may be psycho- 
logically more correct to shift to a moral approach, 
utilizing Spartan, work-oriented appeals such as ‘You 
can’t afford to be tired all day,’ or ‘You work better 
and produce more after a refreshing night.’ ” 
* * * 


“You must give the consumer moral permission to 

purchase products which represent the good life. One 

of the best approaches will be to provide a rational 

justification for the purchase and use of a product.” 
* *” * 


“Today’s consumer wants to be wooed. He wants to 
be told repeatedly how important he is. Particularly 
in this period, manufacturers, salesmen, advertisers 
must recognize that the consumer feels he has not 
been persuaded enough; he has not been wooed or 
pleased, or given to understand how important he is. 
Unless there is a real attempt to grant the consumer 
this self-importance, he may use a recession period 
as an excuse to punish salesmen for their lack of 
understanding.” 


Dr. Dichter is a controversial figure. Not everyone 
agrees with all his interpretations of why consumers 
act as they do. Nevertheless, he has had a profound 
influence on the marketing and advertising world 
if for no other reason than that he has made 
marketers “think.” 


An especially thought-provoking statement from 
his recent talk is this one: “There comes a time in 
the life of every product, even the most successful 
and popular one, when all its assets must be re- 
evaluated. Is its quality, its size, its packaging, its 
pricing and advertising really in line with what 
consumers want today? This re-evaluation is par- 
ticularly important when there are visible signs 
of changes in consumer trends.” 


Chew on that one for a while and see if the learned 
doctor is speaking about your product in today’s 
market. 


INCENTIVE WITH A TWIST. The board of 
directors of Bell & Howell, Chicago camera maker, 
has frozen management salaries for 1958 as an 
“incentive” for the company’s executives to turn in 
a good year. While merit raises will be “granted,” 
they will not be paid out until year-end—and then 
only if the company profits are good in relation 
to the rest of the economy. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 
This Is What's Wrong 
with Business Today! 
Too many managers... 
...not enough leaders 


Too many “tellers”... 
...not enough sellers 


Too many planners... 
...not enough doers 


Too many memos... 
...not enough orders 


Too much talk... 
...not enough action 


(comtaved on pege 20) 
APRIL 4, 1988 


” 


PROVOCATIVE? We thought so when we ran it in our 
April 4 issue. And apparently readers thought so, too. Re- 
action and response have been terrific! So, we’ve repro- 
duced it, full-page size, on a stand-up easel. They’ll be 
available until the supply is exhausted. 50 cents each. 
Enclose remittance and write: Readers’ Service, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Interesting, if not Significant... 


Another aerosol product is on the market. It’s 
called “Spaire” and can be used to inflate an 
average-size auto tire up to 22 pounds in six seconds 
. . . The four million babies to be born this year 
will each consume 302 cans of infant food, H. J. 
Heinz Co. gleefully reports . . . The slump in auto 
sales and the boom in building have allowed the 
construction industry to pass the auto industry for 
the second year in a row as the biggest user of stee] 
. . . Only 24 out of every 1,000 residences in the 
U. S. were vacant during 1957. Five of these were 
for sale; 19 for rent . . . One family out of 15 
bought a new refrigerator in 1957; one in 130 
bought an electric dishwasher . . . Less than 1% 
of the nation’s families have a full-time maid .. . 
Industry spends nearly as much to package its 
products as it does to research and develop them 
—$6.5 billion for packaging; $7 billion for research. 
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Wagon Train is now reaching more than sixteen million homes 
every Wednesday, 7:30—8:30 pm, on the NBC Television Net- 
work .. . more homes than any other new show this season. 

Since its premiere last September this hard-riding new 
series has more than doubled NBC’s audience in its time period 
against two programs which were consistently in the Top Ten 
iess than a year ago. And not only is Wagon Train NBC’s top- 
rated program on Wednesday night, it also outrates any 7:30 or 
8:00 pm show on any other network seven nights of the week. 

The key to Wagon Train’s spectacular audience success 
is its appeal to the entire family. Its powerful combination of 


action, drama and top star names wins a balanced buying 
audience of 32 million adults: more men than any other week- 
night television program except one; more women than 9 out 
of 10 evening television programs; plus a bonus audience of 
children that exceeds 13 million per show. 

Wagon Train is currently sponsored by Edsel, Ford Motor 
Company, Drackett and Lewis-Howe. 


NBC TELEVISION NETWORK 


*JACK O'BRIAN, NEW YORK JOURNAL-AMERICAN 
SOURCE: NIELSEN TELEVISION INDEX, FEB. II, '58 AND ARB, FEB. 58 
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you must sell THE BIG FOUR 


to sell your heating, piping and 
air conditioning products 


ALONE or in combination these factors purchase-control 
every job in the industrial-large building field. 

And there’s one thing else they all have in common: 
Together they form the reader-audience of HEATING, 
PIPING & AIR CONDITIONING. 

Make sure you're getting through to them. Concen- 
trate your advertising in HP&AC where it will meet these 
engineers and contractors face-to-face —PLUS the field’s 
original equipment manufacturers and wholesalers. 

HP&AC has the largest and only fully paid circulation 
... leads by over 2 to | in advertising volume... carries 


more editorial by far. Want the facts? Write us. 


SYMBO!S OF 
WANTEDNESS 


Air Conditioning Headquarters 
KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 2 
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LE T TERS TO THE EDITORS 


the slogan that inspires 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

“Nuts to a business slowdown” 
was a slogan you suggested back in 
January [SALES MANAGEMENT cov- 
er, Jan. 3]. It was the inspiration for 
an editorial we ran in our house 
organ. Literally hundreds of requests 
for copies have come in.... 


Norman C. Stoll 
Public Relations Dept. 
Slant/Fin Radiator Corp. 
Richmond Hills, N. Y. 


got the wagon out of the mud 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Thinking about ideas that worked 
for me during the depression is in- 
triguing and gives me a chance to 
reminisce as well as a chance to give 
advice, which we “oldsters’’ always 
relish. 

Let’s start with the morning in 
March 1933 when we arrived at the 
office and were told that all the banks 
were closed and there was no money 
to be had to meet the payroll. The 
treasurer was crying that he was help- 
less and had no place to turn. I was 
then general sales manager [of New 
England Confectionery Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.] in charge of market- 
ing and it was not my province to 
run the finances. However I felt sorry 
for the treasurer... 

I said, “George, how much money 
do you need?” He replied, “At least 
$4000.” I said, “All right, I'll have 
it for you by this afternoon.” 

I then went over to see our largest 
cash and carry jobbing customer. I 
asked him, “Henry, how much cash 
have you from Saturday’s business?” 
“Too much,” he replied. “I wish I 
knew what to do with it.” 

“Can you give me $5000 which I 
will put to the credit of your account, 
and you can draw merchandise against 
it as needed?” 

“Why,” he answered, “that will 
be doing me a great favor—and I'll 
bring over more later in the week.” 

The next day we were able to get 
$10,000 from Woolworth, and we 
kept getting plenty of money until 
the banks again opened. Our presi- 
dent thought it was a great joke that 
Finance had to call on Sales to get 
the wagon out of the mud. 

... when N.R.A. was launched, we 
organized our customers into groups 
and were out nearly every night at 
meetings of the groups, explaining 
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the rules and checking up on per- 
formance. We took the lead in get- 
ting rid of all the bad practices that 
had grown up over the years 
Price cutting competition stopped, re- 
turned goods faded to zero, employe 
turnover vanished and our customers 
showed their gratitude by giving our 
company increased business. 


Harry R. Chapman 
Wellesley, Mass. 


positive thinking 


Eprror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

We think “Business Is What You 
Make It” [Sates MANAGEMENT, 
April 4, p. 93] is one of the finest 
expressions of positive thinking we 
have ever seen. 

We would appreciate your sending 
us an additional twenty copies, so 
that we may put them in the hands 
of key sales personnel. 


C. Lee Hill 
Director, Merchandising 
The Gardner Division 
Diamond Gardner Corp. 
Middletown, Ohio 


> Glad to oblige. We think so, too. 


studied the failures 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The shoe story by Peter Andrews 
is a recitation of the fact. [“Why 
America is So Poorly Shod,” SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, Jan. 17, p. 42.] 

As Andrews says, the industry can 
make 40% more than we can sell 
now. But every year we spend days 
in Cincinnati at a conference learning 
to make more pairs—which we don’t 
need—and make them faster. If you 
suggest a Distribution Clinic, which 
we do need, the mastodons of this in- 
dustry look at each other and ask, 
“Who he?” 

When we at Heydays realized that 
no committee ever invented anything, 
or wrote an opera—but just one man 
did—we decided to operate separately 
from typical industry programs. We 
realized it was impossible to dupli- 
cate a successful man, so we studied 
the failures and did the reverse of 
what they did. 

Result: While the 1957 shoe re- 
sults were bad for the industry, we 
had a 31% gain—making it 496.4% 
since 1950. 

The current industry trend is to- 

(continued on page 27) 


BUTTONHOLE 
MORE 


PROSPECTS... 


with the extra 


pulling power of a 


GARDNER EXHIBIT 


Turn prospects into customers 
at trade shows—with a Gard- 


ner exhibit, specifically de- 
signed to sell your equipment, 
supplies or services. Let us 
help you plan your next exhibit 
—to assure top sales perform- 
ance—at reasonable cost. 


GARDNER 
DISPLAYS 


477 Melwood Avenue 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
@ DETROIT ¢CHICAGO ¢@ NEW YORK 


World’s largest designers 
and builders of Trade Show Exhibits 


Ne one ever laughs 
)when ACB sits 


down at the piano 


The perfect accompanist for the 
star performer in Sales and Advertising 


Sure! 


You can operate a sales or advertising department 
without ACB Brand-&-Retailer Reports. 


But with these Reports you can do a better job 

. better sales volume... lowered sales cost... 
less ‘‘wheeling and dealing”’ with your retail outlets 
and your field sales force. 


These ACB Reports capture, tabulate and deliver 
every advertisement appearing in daily or Sunday 
newspapers in which a retailer mentions or features 
your brand, or, brands competing with your own. 


You know exactly which of the 1,393 
major city markets is dragging its feet or 
making good progress. You know how each 
retail merchant in any given town helps or 
hinders your brand with his advertising. 
And the information doubles in value as your sales- 
man receives a duplicate of the ACB Report cover- 
ing his own territory. 
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With these Reports, advertising can be integrated 
closely with sales. The curtain of distance that 
blocks your view of retail activity is lifted. You can 
keep currently informed of the changing schedules 
and advertising copy of your competitors at the 
retail market level. 

More than 1,100 star performers in sales and 
advertising use ACB Reports. Full information 
without obligation by contacting office nearest you. 

ACB’s 48-page catalog describing its 
14 Services sent free on request. 


Ye ADVERTISING 
CHECKING BUREAU, inc. 


New York (16) 79 Madison Ave. * Chicago (3) 18 S. Michigan Ave. 
- Columbys (15) 20 South Third St. © Memphis (3) 161 Jefferson Ave. 
San Francisco (5) 51 First St. 


L ACB READS EVERY ADVERTISEMENT IN EVERY ‘DAILY NEWSPAPER 


oe ; 
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LETTERS 


ward “standardization.” Everyone 


Show ’em —-Tell ’em — Sell ’em 
has been copying everyone else’s pat- with STE Re E-O-CAR D like 
terns, and still selling less. Now they de 


want to make all shoes the same so heen 


the poor women in America will have Bell Aircraft 

even less of a choice than they do at 

present. and many 
other leading 


We will find out exactly what 
standardization is, and then proceed 
manufacturers 


in the direct opposite of it... . 

The shoe industry forgot its prod- 
uct a few years ago and has since 
chalked up the consumer as nuts be- 
cause he won’t buy what the factory 
wants to make. 


Six 35mm 
Eastman Color 
transparencies 


mounted in 


FAST GAPL OSPENDARLI TRANSPORTATION 
The Bel RANGER, an sll purpose helicopter with vnlimine 


James Legg sequence 


— 


Vice-President 
Heydays Shoes, Inc. 
ot. Louis, Mo. 


Epiror, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Just today I got around to reading 
the article in your Jan. 17 issue on 
the shoe business and what was wrong 
with it. 

. + There seems to be little co- lithographed in 
ordination between what is adver- panne , tit cash 
tised and what is available from the pene eeerepe 


Folding Viewer 


dealers. For example, I almost always 
buy Nunn-Bush shoes. Nunn-Bush 
will spend a lot of money advertising 
a particular shoe in some of the well- 
known magazines. I will go to the 
local store to buy it—and it isn’t 
available. 

The excuse is that they can’t carry 
all of the styles . . . but it seems to 
me that they should carry those styles 
which the manufacturers are heavily 
promoting. Of course, the store offers 
to order them for me, but why should 
I have to wait. 

This is another example of the lack 
of coordination between manufacturer 
and dealer — and it results in lost 
sales. 


James W. Skinner, Jr. 


Manager, Government Sales 
Lederie Laboratories 


Washington, D.C. 


Hoover Commission 
Epitor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The Bill Brothers campaign de- 
signed to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission will 
be very helpful. I can assure you that 
those of us who have been working 
to advance the recommendations share 
Mr. Hoover’s appreciation of your 
contribution. 


Meyer Kestnbaum 


President 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Chicago, Ill. 
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write 
FORT PIERCE INDUSTRIES 


P.O. Box 2147 Fort Pierce, Florida 


ONE OF MANY REASONS WHY 
YOU NEED THE COURIER-EXPRESS 
TO SELL BUFFALO 


43.3% More Coverage in 9 Neighboring Cities 


There are 9 cities in Western New York’s great 8-county 
market beyond the limits of ABC Buffalo. They are important, 
self-sufficient communities with major retail outlets for all lines 
of merchandise. Their 87,705 families must be sold for the 
success of merchandising programs centering in Buffalo. 

The Morning Courier-Express has 43.3% more circulation in 
these 9 cities than any other Buffalo paper. The lead of the 
Sunday Courier-Express...the State’s largest paper outside of 
Manhattan...is 136.4%. Clear proof...one reason of many...that 
to sell the Buffalo market completely, you need the Courier- 
Express. 

ROP COLOR available both daily and Sunday. 
Member: Metro Sunday Comics and Sunday Magazine Networks 


Buffalo 


COURIER-EXPRESS 


Representatives: SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
Pacific Coast: DOYLE & HAWLEY 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Like the Leo Burnett Company, whose 
timebuyers are large-scale users of spot 
television. They constantly evaluate —and 
re-evaluate—the effectiveness of markets 
and stations. Before a spot campaign is 
placed, facts submitted by the agency’s 
research department and by CBS Television 


Spot Sales receive careful attention. 


Within the past year Leo Burnett bought 
WMBE-TYV, Jacksonville, for well-known 
clients like Procter & Gamble, Kellogg, Pure 
Oil, the Cracker Jack Company and Philip 


Morris—a widely-diversified list. 


Good spot to be in! Leo Burnett’s buyers 
know it. So also do the 368 different 


national spot advertisers who are currently 


scheduling campaigns on the 14 stations 


and the regional network represented by... 


CBS TELEVISION SP@©T 
SALES wcss-Tv New York, wxct Hartford, 


WCAU-TV Philadelphia, wrop-rv Washington, wptv Charlotte, 
WBTW Florence, WMBR-TV Jacksonville, KMOx-TV St. Louis, 
wx1x Milwaukee, wRBM-Tv Chicago, KGUL-TV Houston, 

KSL-TV Salt Lake City, Komn-Tv Portland, KNxT Los Angeles, 
and THE CBS TELEVISION PACIFIC NETWORK 
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HE IMPORTANT PEOPLE in America have a particular 
y peer: for ‘““U.S.NEws & WorLD REport.”’ They 
consistently vote it the magazine most useful to them in 
their work. 

More than six years of continuing research among 
the people listed in the standard directories and 
rosters of the nation’s leaders confirm and reconfirm 
this point. 

The surveys show how America’s most important 
people rate the news magazines and the magazines in 
the management field. 

The preferences of these outstanding leaders are of 
particular significance because they reflect the atti- 
tudes and preferences of their business and social 
counterparts in all levels of responsibility —through- 
out industry, government and the professions. 


Here is what these surveys show 


COVERAGE: Of the six magazines in the news 
field and the management field, ‘‘U.S.NEws & WoRLD 
Report” is either first or second in coverage for 
each of these groups. 


USEFULNESS: In every group “U.S.News & 
Wor.p Report’ received the most votes as ‘“‘the 
magazine most useful to me in my work.” 


CONFIDENCE: “U.S.NeEws & Wor.LpD ReEporr”’ 
received the most votes in every case as “the maga- 
zine in which I place the most confidence.” 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Americas Class News Magazine 


Washington and London. 


Useful news for 
the Important Milhon 


Now more than 1,000,000 net paid circulation 


For full information on how “U.S.News & World Report’’ covers your best 
customers and prospects, contact our advertising offices at 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


Three out of four ‘‘U.S.NEws & WorLD REporRT” 
subscribers hold high-income managerial positions. 
They’re in top management, yes, and also in the 
middle-management jobs of design, production, sales, 
purchasing, etc. Here, then, is thorough coverage and 
deep penetration of the major buying influences in 
American business and industry. 

These are the important people of America who 
depend on “U.S.News & Wor.p Report.”’ They 
have confidence in ‘“U.S.NEws & Wortp REporT”’ 
as their source of the useful and essential news of 
our national life, including world affairs. They use 
“U.S.News & WorLD Report” in their business 
planning and decisions. 

Alongside news of such usefulness to the “im- 
portant million” in America, advertising is effectively 
concentrated on best customers and prospects—for 
business goods and services and for all quality con- 
sumer products. 


= —— ———— | 
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| All information in this advertisement, either stated 
or implied, is based on information of public record 
| or actual research. The detailed sources are always 
available on request. 


U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE 


COMPLETE 


NEWS MAGALINE 
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“U.S.News & World Report” ranks first in usefulness 


and first in confidence among America’s leaders in all fields 


NDEPENDENT SURVEYS have been conducted for a 
period of more than six years among the people listed 
in the various ‘“Who’s Who” directories and rosters of 


America’s leaders in all fields. These people are asked 
which news magazine or which management magazine 
they read, which they find most useful to them in their 
work, and in which magazine they place the ‘most 
confidence.” 

The findings and reports of each of the most recent 
studies listed below are available on request 

Executives listed in Poor’s Register of Directors and 

Executives 

Leaders listed in Who's Who in America 


Executives listed in Who’s Who in Commerce & 
Industry 


Executives listed in Ward’s Automotive Directory 
Officials of America’s Class | Railroads 


Official Washington as listed in the Congressional 
Directory 


Executives of America’s Scheduled Airlines 


Members of the National Industrial Conference 
Board 


Officials of Life Insurance Companies 
Editors of the Nation's Daily Newspapers 


Executives of America’s Aircraft Manufacturing 
Companies 


Labor Officials listed in Directory of National and 
International Labor Unions 


Officers of the 300 Leading Commercial Banks 


Executives Listed in Phelon’s List of Department 
Store Managers 


Officials listed in the Directory of the National 
Savings & Loan League 


Executives of America’s ‘‘Excellently Managed 
Companies” 


Officials listed in Moody’s Industrial Manual 


Reports on surveys of each group available on request 


. New York 
. Los Angeles 
. Chicago 


. Philadelphia- 
Wilmington 


. Detroit 
. Boston-Manchester 


. San Francisco- 
Stockton 


. Pittsburgh-Johns- 
town-Steubenville 


. Cleveland 

. New Haven 
. St. Louis 

. Washington 
. Providence 


. Indianapolis- 
Bloomington 


. Minneapolis-St. Paul 
. Baltimore 


. Kalamazoo- 
Grand Rapids 


. Cincinnati 

. Dallas-Fort Worth 
. Atlanta 

. CHARLOTTE 


Compare all major national television markets! 


The Charlotte-WBTV Television Market ranks twenty-one in the nation. 


Television Magazine proves that a market is “people delivered”... 
not geographical outlines... and credits WBTV’'s 71-county coverage area with 


602,361 sets... twenty-one in the nation. 


Compare all national television markets! Then call CBS Television Spot Sales for 


complete facts on the nation’s twenty-one market. 


AMERICA'S 


MARKET 


JEFFERSON STANDARD BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Gales Managemen 
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MANAGEMENT SPIRIT: 
The Big Intangible in Corporate Growth 


It's a courageous spirit . . . an adventurous spirit... a 
spirit that goes out to meet the future. It bubbles with 


dissatisfaction, is driven by an urge to lead rather than to 


follow. It's an attitude that characterizes business genius. 


By ROBERT W. SMITH 
Assistant Director, Economics Research Division 
Stanford Research Institute 


Today as you sit at the lunch table, 
ask the man across from you what 
makes a business succeed and grow. 
It’s ten to one he’ll fall back, in his 
answer, on the cliche that company 
growth depends upon the competence 
of the men who manage. This answer, 
while truthful, is an over-simplifica- 
tion, lacking sensible qualification and 
more specific definition. 

We know that good management 
practices do not provide absolute as- 
surance that a company will grow. 
Rather, good management should be 


thought of as a means of improving 
the odds for success. 

How do men manage in a way 
that produces corporate growth? 
What do they do or not do that dis- 
tinguishes them from other business 
managers? 

Two years ago, Stanford Research 
Institute at Menlo Park, Calif., be- 
gan inquiring into the reasons why 


*See box page 128 for brief summary of 
the research technique used to develop 


this study. 


certain companies have outstanding 
growth records in sales. The Institute 
is not yet satisfied with its knowledge 
on the subject, but staff members do 
know a little more than they did. 

In SRI’s study of growth com 
panies* (we occasionally speak of 
them, among ourselves, as ‘“‘gifted”’ 
companies ) five factors appeared Ire 
quently enough to suggest that they 
have a strong influence on sales ex 
pansion. They are listed, and con 
mented upon, on the two following 


pages. 


Pointing Up Growth Potential 


Author Smith (right) discusses aspects of company growth 
potential with Paul J. Lovewell, director of the Stanford 
Research Institute’s Economics Research Division. Smith 
is assistant director. His background includes an A.B. from 
the University of California at Berkeley and an M.B.A. 
from Stanford. He has held positions with North American 
Aviation, Inc., and Matson Navigation Co. before joining 
Stanford Research in 1948. At Matson he was manager of 
the Commercial Research Department. At Stanford he has 
worked on product diversification problems, long-range 
company development and marketing research, with em- 
phasis on economic significance of technological trends. 
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MANAGEMENT SPIRIT: 
The Big Intangible in 
Corporate Growth 


(continued) 


One of these factors—the one SRI 
calls ‘‘management spirit’ —is singled 
nut here for spec ial attention, not be 

1use It is regarded as more important 
than the others (it would be impos- 
sible to rank the factors in order of 
mportance) but because, being a sub 
jective matter, it is harder to pin 


the others. It’s the human 


lown than 
factor as contrasted with factual mat 
ters of policy and operation. 

At the first annual Industrial Eco- 
nomics Conference sponsored by SRI 
three years ago, Dr. Weldon Gibson, 


director of the Institute, 


issociate 
Sald: 

“A prerequisite for effective busi- 

ness planning is an enthusiasm for 


h and development... many 


crowt 

managements succeed largely be- 

cause they want to succeed, are on 

the move, dynamic, imaginative, 

ind willing to invest patient 
money.” 

In SRI’s search for specific answers 
to the “how” and “why” of corporate 
sales growth, staff members constantly 
came across signs of the importance 

this intangible management spirit 
tractor. 

Here are some of the human attri- 

ites, the pe sonal qualities of individ- 
ial men, which appear to play a sig- 

ficant role in company growth: 


1. They like to accomplish things 
They believe in progress as a 

ay of accomplishment as well 
ival, and are not satisfied 

e} 


th ngs as they are, 


[hey recognize the importance 
i ing times and the need 


constantly adjusting to 


ot 


conditions and new 
They like to take the 
making changes. 


each out and seek for new 
deas and opportunities instead 
oft W 1iting tor new concepts to 
be brought to them. 
[hey recognize the luck or risk 
element, take steps to offset it, 
expect setbacks, and do not al- 
low them to discourage further 
ventures. 


They realize that an individual 
cannot be “all things to all peo- 
ple’ and that their companies 
must also limit their efforts to 
reasonable and attainable goals. 


Five Important Factors in the 
Growth of "Growth Companies" 


Growth companies seem to have an af- 
finity for growth products or growth in- 
dustries. 


SRI comment: In comparing a group of low-growth com- 
panies with our group of high-growth companies, there is 
evidence that many of the former remain too long in slow 
growing or declining product fields and markets before 
taking steps to explore areas with more attractive 
futures. This factor has no significance when considered 
alone, however, because there are many companies oper- 
ating in high-growth industries that do not share in the 
general growth. 


Growth companies characteristically 
have organized programs to seek and pro- 
mote new business opportunities. 


SRI comment: A significant proportion of the growth 
companies studied has organized programs of planning, 
product research and development, market research, 
diversification, and acquisition. Under today's conditions 
of an accelerating rate of economic, social and techno- 
logical change, and an accelerating intensity of business 
competition, the companies that are presently making 
inadequate investment in such organized programs are 
taking a grave risk. 

In connection with these programs, emphasis should be 
placed on the word “organized. Locking ahead and 
planning today are rapidly becoming full-time functions 
within organization structures—not part-time efforts of 
a few top executives. This is another sign of, the increas- 
ing intensity of business competition. 


Growth companies consistentiy demon- 
strate competitive abilities in their pres- 
ent lines neato 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Growth companies are staffed by cour- 

ageous and energetic ma men 

= are willing to take ca studied 
sks. 


SRI comment: While such companies are in such attrac- 
tive positions that extreme conservatism is a satisfactory 
policy for the moment, it is the most risky course of all. 
In the accompanying text the author spells out in more 
detail the nature of this factor of “management spirit." 


Growth companies are likely to show 
evidence of from sheer luck, 
or from some degree of “made luck." 


SRI comment: We can plan for what can be foreseen or 
what we hope will occur in the future, but there are 
always the unforeseeables in one-year planning as well 
as in twenty-year planning. We have some evidence that 
this luck factor can be offset, to some extent, by better 
preparedness for the unforeseeables. There is also evi- 
dence that such preparedness is a product of having well 
organized forward-leoking programs under way. 

To take advantage of unforeseen opportunities at the 
time they arise, a company must have built into its 
organization the capacities to move swiftly at the right 
time with the needed resources. These capacities might 
include |. the ability to recognize such opportunities at 
the earliest possible moment, which means that a com- 
pany must be giving time and effort to a continuous 
search for them; 2. the ability to evaluate the attractive- 
ness of an opportunity, once it's recognized; 3. the ability 
to promptly undertake a commercial program if the op- 
portunity is promising. Such preparedness may be a very 
important factor in the performance of some of the suc- 
cessful companies whose operations the Institute is 
studying. 


Good executives like to operate in 
growth fields because there is more 
opportunity to make progress. 

They have forward-looking pro- 
grams as the means of keeping abreast 
of changing times and as a way of 
assuring leadership in making changes. 

They reduce risk by such programs 
as diversification. 

They take risks because they have 
confidence in what the future holds 
and in their own abilities. 

They set reasonable limits to goals 
because of a practical recognition of 
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the competitive nature of business and 
a practical respect for the high level 
of managerial ability within the 
American economy. 

Note, if you will, that the element 
of luck is listed as the fifth of our 
major factors entering into accelerated 
rates of sales expansion. Note also 
that recognition of luck as a factor 
enters into our definition of the kind 
of management spirit we are dis- 
cussing. 

A wise man said that “luck is some- 
thing that happens when opportunity 


meets preparedness.” Even if other 
researchers have admitted to them- 
selves that luck often seems to play a 
part in business success, they seldom 
include mention of it in formal re 
ports. Yet we know that fortunes 
have risen from happy accidents. It’s 
only realistic to call attention to the 
element of luck, because there’s much 
evidence that careful future planning 
alertness to changing trends, and 
maintenance of a state of corporate 
mobility can and do help companies 
to make their own luck in some sig- 
nificant degree. 

Having come this far, SRI’s staff 
members realize that we do not yet 
know all the answers with respect to 
why companies grow. Research con- 
tinues. Areas of future work are sug- 
gested by certain questions we would 
like to try to answer—some raised by 
the findings of this work, others raised 
in discussions with management peo- 
ple in many fields of business. For 
example: 


Does growth in sales volume 
usually lead to higher earnings 
and stronger financial position? 


Over the long term, does a com 
pany have to grow in order to 
survive? 


How have the capital require 
ments of rapidly growing com- 
panies been met at various stages 
of their development? 


What is a sound approach to 
company long-range planning? 
What types of goals should be 
established? What types of 
strategies and tactics should be 
considered? What are the mech- 
anisms of planning, and what 
sort of organization is best? 


In what ways must organized 
forward-looking programs of 
small, medium-size, and large 
companies differ in type, scope, 
and risk because of their diffe: 
ent competitive and economic 
capacities ? 


How are long-range plans fo: 
growth dovetailed with short- 
term preparedness for unfore 
seeable opportunities ? 


How do managements build far- 
sightedness into an entire or- 
ganization — so that forward- 
looking programs are not set 
aside because of day-to-day prob- 
lems ? 

(continued on page 128) 


The Way Up: Sip by Sip 


In 1956 Wesby R. Parker—for more than 10 years a v-p of 
General Foods Corp. and an authority on super market buying 
habits—made news by moving to Texas. The reason: He had 
been offered the post of executive v-p of Dr. Pepper Co., Dallas, 
one of the country’s top soft drink producers. It was too tempting 
to pass up. Now he’s making news again. Dr. Pepper, in a veritable 
cola of pleasure, has elected Parker its president. Parker—who 
once had to learn to bake a three-egg cake as part of his sales 
duties—joined Pillsbury Mills when he was 22. ... He was 
straight out of Brown University when he went to work for the 
American Institute of Baking. Pillsbury got him after that—but 
he doesn’t think his knowledge of three-egg cakes had much to 
do with getting the job. Later he became sales manager of grocery 
products for Igleheart Brothers, then part of GF’s corporate body. 
When he moved over to General Foods itself, he became v-p and 
general manager of Post Cereals and the Carton and Container 
Divisions. ‘The company Parker now heads is one of the oldest 
firms in the soft drink industry. Its product was first marketed 
(in Texas) in 1885, and is distributed through independently 
franchised bottling companies and at fountain and vending machine 
outlets. Today it ranks fourth in sales volume among single-drink 
brands throughout the world. . . . Wesby Parker belongs to a 
baker’s dozen clubs. One is the Nargus Asparagus Club! 
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GUY GILLETTE—LENSGROUP 


THEY’RE IN THE NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


The Steins and The Beauties ... 


Chesebrough-Pond’s Andrew Lynn 
knows a lot about both. The first is 
his hobby; the second is his vocation. 
Recently Lynn (a man who has made 
a career of helping women make them- 
selves more seductive) became his 
company’s v-p of domestic marketing 
—a newly created job. He'll have 
responsibility over all domestic mar- 
keting—including sales, advertising, 
merchandising, sales promotion and 
market research. Lynn came to C-P 
toward the end of '57 from Revlon, 
Inc., where he was v-p in charge of 
sales. His new duties are in line with 
the company’s move to consolidate all 
domestic advertising, sales, merchan- 


Daniel's Descendant: Shave That Beard 


During the last war The Gillette 
Co. had it good. It supplied razors 
and blades for most of the Armed 
Forces. And to keep its big market 
the company hired, in 1946, a deep- 
voiced West Point graduate who is 
also a direct descendant of Daniel 
Boone. His name: Boone Gross. His 
job: Sales manager. His orders: Sell 
a billion razor blades by 1950. Gross 
met the goal in three years. And now, 
12 years after he joined Gillette, 
Boone Gross has become the com- 
pany’s president (he’s been president 
of Gillette Safety Razor Co. since 
1952). He will ride herd over a big 
empire. Net sales for 1957 for Gil- 
lette and its subsidiary companies (in- 
cluding The Toni Co., Paper-Mate 
Co. and Gillette Laboratories) hit 
almost $195 million for a gross (no 
pun) profit of almost $133 million 
(net earnings after taxes: nearly $26 
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... First job: Motor Wheel 
Corp. of Lansing, Mich., where his 


million ) 


family lived. He stayed there until 
1935 when he joined Hiram Walker. 


dising and market research activities 
into a Domestic Marketing Division. 
Part of the picture is a sales force 
... Andy 


Lynn started his sales career in 1930 


that will be increased 60% 


as a Colgate-Palmolive salesman in 
Poland. He rose to acting general 
manager in that country before 
World War II curtailed Colgate’s 
operations there. When he came to 
the U.S. in ’40 he literally began from 
scratch. But within two years he had 
worked up to a general sales super- 
visor’s status. His hobby is antique 
collecting: He has a fine collection of 


17th century silver, paintings and 


furniture from the Continent. 


What Can We Do to Get More Sales NOW ? 


A cross-country check by Sales Management field editors pro- 
vides a wagonload of practical answers. While the defeatists 
wring their hands, the more determined thinkers and doers are 
reselling old customers, seeking out new buyers, and "bringing 
in the sheaves" by .. . 


. Rejecting a policy of retrenchment in enn for 
manpower and media, and concentrating on getting 
more value out of their sales-expense dollars. 


. Shifting their advertising strategy and their utiliza- 
eo 
and his needs. 


; rtahtij is casck cataillivadin lakes CuI 
ent talents and energies of salesmen, middle man- 
agement men, dealers and distributors. 


. Concentrating on making sales, not just calls, by 
offering purposeful plans and ideas based on crea- 
tive sales thinking. — 


: Spending a major portion of their time in the field 
with their own salesmen, customers and prospects. 


. Finding something new—in product, product values, 
packaging, promotion plans, service—to stimulate 
the imagination of salesmen and potential buyers. 


Unless you're committed to belief that your business "‘is dif- 
ferent" ... unless your initiative and resourcefulness are ex- 
hausted . . . unless you've lost your faith in this rich, restless 
country ... not less than half a dozen of the courses of action 
suggested here can be adopted by you, today, to improve the 
sales and profit showing on your next quarterly report. 
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You can say one thing for our cur- 
rent case of economic indigestion: It’s 
forcing almost all of us to do many 
things that are good for us. We're 
strengthening our flabby muscles. We 
are selling our way out. 

SALES MANAGEMENT’S editors re- 
port here the results of a check of 
nearly 50 companies to find out: 


1. What’s the state of mind, among 
top executives, with respect to today’s 
state of business? 


2. What positive action are these 
companies taking to sustain or in- 
crease sales volume? 


We found not one case of abject 
pessimism. Rather, our men were 
realistic, determined, confident that 
there’s nothing wrong with business 
that a large dose of creative selling 
effort won’t cure. 

In a letter to dealers this year 
Harold C. Lembke, general sales 
manager, Hammond Organ Co., said: 
“This creative selling concept will 
defy and contradict the softening 
trend of less aggressive merchandis- 
ing.” 


Executives Are Traveling 


Top management attention today 
is centered on sales. Even chairmen 
of the board are traveling the skyways 
and throughways to meet distributors, 
dealers, or industrial customers on 
their home grounds. Whole teams of 
top executives have hit the road. We 
found but one lone company whose 
executives were not traveling more 
than they did last year. 

Sales chiefs talked to us at length 
about: 

The need for much more skillful 
planning to set up intensive cam- 
paigns for short-term objectives. 

The need for finding ways to get 
greater returns from every dollar 
spent for sales manpower, for promo- 
tion and advertising. 

The need to dig more deeply for 
sales . . . to call on accounts neg- 
lected when business came more 
easily. 

The need to range more widely 
for new markets . . . promising fields 
where research has spotted a poten- 
tial, but where sales management 
hasn’t up to now tackled the market 
with system and vigor. 

The need for building and main- 
taining a high state of morale among 
the field men. 

The need for digging down to the 
bedrock of customer problems and 
building a sales approach and a serv- 
ice routine to match those problems. 

In the chart on these pages the most 
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important kinds of action being taken 
to match these needs are summarized. 
It is significant that the companies 
whose current sales’ situation is 
strongest are those where almost 
every line-of-action tabulated is be- 
ing followed. 

On the point of confidence on the 
part of the salesman: Says Harold C. 
Buell, v-p, P. R. Mallory & Co., 
“Good salesmen today are no longer 
order takers, but in many cases are 
articulate barometers for the com- 
panies or industries they call on. 

“Tf the salesman becomes influenced 
by prophets of gloom and spreads bad 
tidings, he soon becomes an unwel- 
come visitor. If the salesman pulls out 
all the stops and out of desperation 
pleads for an order and unloads his 
troubles on customers and prospects, 
he is not received with enthusiasm. 

“On the other hand, if the sales- 
man reflects an air of calm confidence 
and devises ways to help his customers 
improve their lot by better methods, 
cost reductions, new materials, etc., 
he then becomes a partner rather than 
a pleader and will become a refresh- 
ing influence in the offices of the com- 
panies on which he calls. 

“We have tried to generate this 
feeling of calm self-confidence in the 
minds of our salesmen. This attitude 
and spirit become contagious. .. . 

“This sounds like a very down to 
earth, simple approach, but I wonder 
how many sales representatives are 
reflecting that frame of mind today. 
Salesmen can utilize positive thinking 
and in a large measure offset many of 
the negative points of view and un- 
certainties which have crept into the 
minds of too many people in too many 
places.” 

Where a company has a background 
of operation in a highly competitive 
field where margins are low and both 
profit and survival depend upon big 
and ever-increasing volume, the men 
in sales management have an old-pro 
attitude toward today’s economic up- 
set. They’ve always had to sell hard, 
to promote boldly and continuously. 
Such a company is Foremost Dairies. 

Says Arthur E. Schwatka, assistant 
general sales manager: ““When con- 
ditions get—or promise to get—even 
tougher, we know it’s time to paint 
up our trucks, pull up our britches 
and get to work.” 

Foremost began laying its plans for 
1958 in June last year. It developed 
a full year’s promotional calendar. 
For the first time it launched a na- 
tional advertising program (through 
BBDO), with schedules in The Sat- 
urday Evening Post,.Good House- 
keeping, Parents, and Sunset. The 
program continues this year. 

Copy is aimed at helping consumers 


with dairy food suggestions of a sea- 
sonally appropriate kind, and tieing 
these up with other foods so the 
grocer benefits from multiple sales. 
Example: a cottage cheese dip for 
prawns .. . cottage cheese on cherry 
pie . . . cottage cheese in salad with 
pineapple and bananas. 

During Lent, a meatless period for 
many, the company featured a variety 
of cheeses. As the weather gets warm- 
er, it turns to buttermilk, sherbets, 
ice creams. When back-to-school date 
comes along, emphasis will be placed 
on homogenized milk. The holiday 
season will bring promotion of egg- 
nog, “Flaming Snowballs” (an ice 
cream specialty), other items of spe- 
cial interest for holiday fare. 


" ... «as Good as We Make It" 


“The day of the salesman has re- 
turned,” Foremost executives believe. 
So the company has embarked on an 
extensive training and_ retraining 
course for old and new men alike. 
This includes a strong course for su- 
pervisory personnel. 

Schwatka: “We are perhaps less 
apprehensive than some over the cur- 
rent turn in our economics because 
we have always been in a hard-sell 
industry. We are steeled to the situa- 
tion. We have had an increase in 
sales every year since we started 
operations in the late 30’s and we 
expect another increase this year.” 

Dr. Pepper Co., a major factor in 
the rough and tumble soft drink in- 
dustry, is another firm that has to be 
promotion-minded to hold its own 
against such formidable competitors 
as Coca-Cola and Pepsi-Cola. Janu- 
ary was the biggest January in this 
company’s history. 

“We agree with President Eisen 
hower,” says W. W. Clements, v-p. 
“What’s needed is less talk about re 
cession and more faith in our own 
products.” 

This company is plugging away on 
an integrated marketing program, 
convinced that it will show cumula- 
tive effect as they work at it. Adver- 
tising and promotion have been in- 
creased in ratio to sales increases. 

By way of something new, Dr. 
Pepper in December introduced a 
new three-color carton, holding six 
bottles. “Fine for entertaining needs, 
has found much appeal among house- 
wives.” A new king-size bottle (7c 
for 10 oz. as compared with 6c for 
the regular 614-0z. bottle) is now 
being introduced in Dallas to provide 
a more-for-your-money appeal to 
shoppers. 

“Business,” says Clements, “is go- 
ing to be as good as we make it.” 

A third company in a hotly com- 
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The 13 Best Ways to Meet Sales Resistance 


. . . as recommended by positive-minded sales executives 
in reply to questions from Sales Management's Editors 


The Advice: 


1. Generate and maintain 
a “can-do" manage- 
ment spirit. 


Quick Summaries, Quotes 


“Our business is going to be as good as we make it."—W. W. Clements, v-p, 
Dr. Pepper Co. 


2. Be a better planner, a 


"Last December we set up and approved a series of special promotions for the 
smarter strategist. 


whole year. Now, with sales, advertising, purchasing and production all working 
from blueprints, we're getting smoother coordination and more economy in our 
current operations.''—Foremost Dairies. 


Samples of other strategies being followed: more diversification to spread the 
risk . . . some diversion from long-range projects to get more concentration on 
short-range problems . . . close study of competitive weaknesses to find oppor- 
tunities to move in... stepup in research to uncover new product applications. 


3. Recruit and train to get 
more effective man- 
power. 


"We're trying to see that all of our men learn all effective sales techniques. 
In the past one man might succeed in picking up an idea here or there, which 
might be entirely missed by the man in the next territory . .. We're doing a 
better job of training dealer personnel. Here, your methods and materials had 
better be good. Everyone who sells through your dealer is your competitor for 
the dealer personnel's time and interest."—Erwin S. Kleinmann, g.s.m., Dear- 


born Stove Co. 


4. Do everything you can 
to get better use of 
your salesmen's time. 


“All of our salesmen are now averaging more calls per day than last year." — 
Mart C. Spiegel, g.s.m., White King Soap Co. 


“We're re-routing all of our territories to get maximum coverage."—Schilling 
Div., McCormick & Co. 


"Closer tab is being kept on sales calls . . . salesmen are being asked to file 


detailed call sheets. These are carefully analyzed."—Del Moerick, v-p, A-P 
Controls. 


“Last year we asked our salesmen to increase their calls to six a day. That 
resulted in a general sales increase."—Donald Davidson, field s.m., Mueller 
Climatrol Div., Worthington Corp. 
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There’s a special bonus plan for sales- 
men. 
Of the Sun promotion, Mart C. 
Spiegel, general sales manager, says: 
“We first tested this product in 
Las Vegas, Nev., last fall. We chose 
that market because of the hard water 
there. By December we had 100% 
distribution in grocery outlets. Now, 
in trying to get an average between 
a difficult market and a highly recep- 
tive one, we're introducing the prod- 
in Seattle, which is an excep- 
tionally good liquid soap area.”’ 
White King Cleanser, heavily pro 
moted last after 


year repackaging, 


now has a special package for the in- 
stitutional market. It was introduced 
in January among industrial jobbers, 
and to the restaurant and hotel mar- 
kets. ‘Acceptance good, but too soon 
to measure results.”’ 

Inspiration for an 8-pound package 
of King Size Granulated Soap came 
from Salt Lake City (“one of our 
best soap markets’) where dealers 
kept passing along customer calls for 
larger and larger packages. Original 
package was 40 oz., then came a 
giant size of 5 lb. 10 oz. In all areas 
where it has been introduced, says 
Spiegel, ““‘we have close to 90% dis- 
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13 Ways: 
The Advice: Quick Summaries, Quotes 
5. Make the most of in- 
‘centives — incentives 


for everybody. 
Use: 


Money "For 5°, over quota we double a man's bonus. For 10°/, over, we double the 
bonus he had at 5 over.” 
"We're now starting to pay incentive bonuses at 80°/, of quota.” 


Recognition & “In January we sponsored two "Warm-up and Recognition’ Weeks. Prizes were 

Honor Awards Oscar-type statuettes and splashy recognition in our house organ. Biggest space 
went to top performers. Every winner's photo was used. This effort brought 
results in the two most difficult weeks of the year for us.""—Harry Lemmons, 
pres., Saladmaster Corp. 


Merchandise Award They're everywhere . . . offered to salesmen, distributors and their salesmen, 
Campaigns dealers and their salesmen. 
Premiums and Prizes Heydey. Premiums to stimulate retail purchase . . . dramatic prizes offered in 
for Consumers consumer contests. 

6. Be creative, be bold, in Net of the reports and recommendations: Advertising and promotion are not 
your advertising and luxuries to be used when sales are good . . . they're ways to find new business 
promotion. when the going is tough. 


“If you haven't the dollars to do both, cut down on institutional and put more 
into direct-selling copy." Need cited for strong local advertising to support 
dealers, better merchandising of national at local level. 


7. Find ways to offer more Many versions: special deals with their own promotional allowances . . . multiple 
attractive values to the packs priced for savings . . . improved models at established price . . . very 
consumer. special "buy" available to consumers whose other purchases reach a designated 

dollar total. 


8. Get on the ball and im- "Our sales engineers are being flown to customer plants within hours after an 
prove slow or sloppy inquiry develops . . . and they're instructed wherever possible, to stay until they 
service. get a job cleaned up.""—Frank G. Jameson, pres., Pacific Automation Products. 


"We are concentrating as never before on improved service to dealers. We 
have completely overhauled our system for distributing stock to our warehouses. 
Now we fill orders more quickly than ever before.""—Williamson-Dickie Mfg. Co. 


(continued on page 42) 


tribution — which clearly shows the The White King advertising ap- intensified, with heavier newspaps 

need for it. The Seattle market is propriation for ’58 tops °57, is a ro- TV and radio schedules and space 

literally going crazy over it... fol- tating schedule with “more electronic national magazines. Stronger p-o- 

lowing the trend, we have now in- media — radio and TV spots good material is being developed. 

creased our 1-lb. 12-0z. water condi- newspaper space, some magazines.’ 

tioner package of 10 years ago to a Schilling Div. of McCormick & 3. Special campaigns have been set 

3-lb. 9-0z. economy size. Co. sponsors a sales program that up tor introducing new products and 
“These larger packages and twin stresses improved operation along promoting seasonal items. 

packs not only are effecting savings fundamental sales management lines: 

for customers and increasing our dis- 4. Special deal packs are being of 

tribution, but are decreasing our 1. Improved territory coverage fered to retailers, together with pro 

warehouse load. In fact, we have plans and a more active sales training motion allowances and special prices 

been able to achieve some warehouse program are designed to get more to consumers. 

savings by making straight pool car eficiency out of salesmen’s time. 

shipments direct to jobbers and deal 5. Company executives are spend 

ers. 2, Advertising and promotion are ing a great deal of time in the field 
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13 Ways: (continued from previous page) 


The Advice: 


9. Live with your 
tomers. 


cus- 


10. Keep your research de- 
partment busy finding 
new applications, 
searching for new mar- 
kets, more data on 
established markets. 


Strengthen your dealer 
relationships, your 
dealer merchandising 
programs. 


Dig for new markets, 
new accounts ... pay 
special attention to the 
more active markets. 


13. Get your customers’ 
minds off of price. 


contacts and meetings. 
Packing Corp. volume 
of last year thus far, 
spring 


on custome 
Calitornia 
“well ahead” 
excellent 
Big emphasis is on fact that 


with prospects tor 
months. 
despite In reased costs of labor, cans, 
tc., practically all canned foods today 
epresent a bigger value to the con- 
time in recent 
promotion 


than it any 

Advertising and 
increased, nationwide. 
the company 
programming, 


and improved servicing to 


sume! 
years. 
both 

\t Phoenix Hosiery 
s “concentrating on 
planning 


t 
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Quick Summaries, Quotes 


“All executives spending up to 45°/, of their time in the field." "Brass will 
spend at least 50°/, more time in field this year." 


Research feeds sales in a wide range of ways. Single example: "We are con- 
centrating on the development of new applications for our raw materials. We 
choose to have our men stress new ideas to turn customers’ minds away from 
negative thinking."—G. A. Fowles, mgr., plastic materials sales, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. 


"We're asking our men to keep close tabs on competitive brands with the 
objective of showing dealers how to make more profit by replacing slow- 
turnover items with faster-turnover items. This often means getting approval for 


more shelf space for our products, and for getting a wider range of our 
products into stock.""—Mother's Cake & Cookie Co. 


"Stronger in-store point of purchase material being developed.""—Same report, 
many companies. 


"We're diverting effort from the lumber field to the marine field and changing 
our advertising accordingly. The ship building field appears to be an active 
market for us. In a good year we would emphasize both fields, but this year we 
plan to concentrate where we think the greater amount of business is to be 
had.""—Frank Kuhagen, v-p, Oilgear Co. 


"We've reorganized our industrial division for an organized sales effort to 
develop more institutional and industrial business." 


"We're concentrating on businesses we know are active and are therefore good 
prospects. These are automation equipment manufacturers, manufacturers of 
guided missiles systems, business machinery, related products."—R. B. Winkler, 
v-p, Durant Mfg. Co. 


“Our major stress in our sales presentations is quality and cost-savings. Selling 
these points as against a policy of price-cutting is still the best way to get the 
prospect to buy our product." 


"We don't sell on price! We only put it on the order. Colorful, exciting, effec- 
tive new promotion stimulates and upgrades sales for better profits. We put 
more emphasis on name, prestige, quality, service.""—C. L. Keefer, nat'l s.m., 
Orange Crush Co. 


try to push more sales into our stores. 
A sales incentive program is a regular 
part of our sales operation. We are 
selecting for special promotion lines 
that have the most potential and 
we've hiked their quotas. We're push- 
ing hosiery color . . . now it’s a big 
thing. 

“We're beefing up our advertising 
at the store level, and doing more in 
our advertising to bid for immediate 
sales.” 

Consumer goods companies and in- 
dustrials alike are finding “something 


new” to be a powerful stimulus to 
salesmen and a means for gaining fa- 
vorable hearings from prospects. 

Says R. B. Winkler, v-p, Durant 
Mfg. Co. (meters, counting devices, 
etc.) : “Our sales approach to general 
industry is directed toward discussion 
of new products. This approach is 
the best means we know to get to see 
the right people and to persuade them 
to buy, even though business condi- 
tions may dictate that such buying be 
done in reduced quantity.” 

Victor Equipment Co. (flame-cut- 
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@ Fire away! You can't miss in one of America's richest markets. * THE 45-COUNTY TRADING AREA 
Over two million people with more money, more spending power per THAT'S BIGGER THAN YOU THINK! 


family to buy the things you sell. In Indianapolis alone the average 
Population: 2,029,000 


Income: $3,430,000,000 
Retail Sales: $2,174,000,000 


income per family is $6,882 . . . 20% above the national average, and 
9th among cities of over 600,000. The Indianapolis area not only 


ranks with the biggest but leads most. And The Star and The News | Govemse: 58.4% by 
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ting, welding and heating apparatus 
and gas regulating devices) has some- 
thing new to sell as a result of filling 
out a blank in the line. By taking ove: 
sIx oxygen companies on the West 
Coast, Victor now rounds out its 
service with industrial and medical 
gasses. 

Here the sales force is being ex- 
panded and an assortment of incen- 
tive plans is offered. 

Study of the financial squeeze that 
is making it difficult for some firms 
to persuade dealers to contract for 
adequate stocks produced this idea: 

The O. A. Sutton Corp., Inc. 

Vornado), maker of air condition- 
ers for homes and cars, and fans, is 
peculiarly at the mercy of the weather 
man. Says Albert S. Bross, v-p: “A 
fairly high percentage of our mer- 
handise is bought on impulse. After 
two hot days and two hot nights 
when a consumer hasn't been able to 
sleep, the economic situation doesn’t 
so much. Our mer- 
handise then moves to the consumer 


seem to matte! 


at a rapid rate. 

Our problem is having adequate 
stocks in retail stores when the hot 
weather does strike. This year we 
are using a secured distribution plan 
which takes the investment risk out 
of the dealer’s hands. 

“He does not pay for our merchan- 
dise until he sells it, or until July 31, 
whichever comes first. In this way 
we do not impair the dealer’s capital, 
and we have been able to get fairly 
good dealer coverage. I’m sure the 


fact that we are taking the investment 
cost has been a factor working against 
slump psychology.” 

An idea for getting more mileage 
out of advertising from Bostrom 
Mfg. Co., seating manufacturer, 
James J. Gibbons, director of sales, 
reporting: 

“We are increasing our promo- 
tional efforts among our original 
equipment accounts. When we fea- 
ture a truck manufacturer in our 
own magazine advertising, we then 
make reprints for the manufacturer- 
customer concerned. For instance, 
Chevrolet uses our truck seats. We 
will produce a brochure for Chev- 
rolet use.” 

Sales manpower, always a problem 
in a direct-to-consumer business, is 
getting special attention from Harry 
Lemmons, president, Saladmaster 
Corp. He tells SaLEs MANAGEMENT: 

“There are three musts, we think, 
for counteracting recession in a busi- 
ness like ours: 


“1. To get more sales effort out of 
our independent contract distributors 
who sell our products to the house- 
wife and her husband. 

“2. To give the consumer bigger 
merchandise values. 


“3. To recruit additional man- 
power for the selling job. 


“Until recently an experienced full- 
time distributor for Saladmaster, sell- 


of management. 


delegation. 


look like a whale of a market. 


billion economy! 


Whale of a Market! 


By Judson Sayre 
President, Norge Div., Borg-Warner Corp. 


Since World War II there’s been too much lead in the pants 
We've had too many chiefs and not enough Indians—too much 


Anyone can sail in clear water. But when a storm comes, we 
need strong hands at the heim. We need constructive action. 

Of course today’s conditions aren’t perfect! Yet the economy 
is a lot better than the depression psychologists would have us 
believe. Even in the best years we have two million unemployed. 
Now we have out of work some three million more—out of a 
total working force of 66 million. To me 61 million earners still 


The national economy (gross national product) has slipped a 
bit, from an annual rate of $440 to $418 billion. But this is only 
5%. And only a few years ago we were trying to achieve a $300- 


In our company, compared with a $3!4-million sales rate five 
years ago, we're continuing to sell about $8 million a month— 
nearly $100 million a year. That’s two and one-half times as 
much as in 1953. We’re aiming for $150 million. 


ing the company’s big-ticket product, 
Saladmaster waterless cookware, 
could make a good living in perhaps 
20 hours a week. Part-time distribu- 
tors might have been selling two or 
three evenings a week. We had to 
induce everyone to increase his selling 
time. 

“‘We accomplished this with a Santa 
Claus contest running from Novem- 
ber 4 through December 27. Every- 
one who sold 30 sets or better of 
Saladmaster cookware (average re- 
tail price $200 a set) got his choice 
of a mink stole or a $500 diamond 
ring. All who sold as many as 12 sets 
were eligible for a drawing on a 
Cadillac Coup de Ville; for each ad- 
ditional six sets sold over 12, the 
distributor’s name went into the pot 
another time. For the sale of eight 
to 30 sets, the distributor got a sam- 
ple set of our new Saladmaster cut- 
lery. 


Contests Pay Off 


“All of our contests reward not 
just a few winners, but everyone who 
does an outstanding job. These plans 
make us far more money than they 
cost. December ’57 showed a con- 
siderable sales increase over the same 
month of °56. More important, we 
reactivated a number of distributors 
who thought ‘you can’t sell such ex- 
pensive merchandise during a reces- 
sion.’ One such fellow sold 30 sets 
and is still going strong.” 

The company is finding ways to 
offer the consumer special values — 
but without cutting prices. Example: 
An automatic electric fryer, adver- 
tised to retail at $39.95, in a spring 
drive is being offered at $12.50 with 
any purchase of $69.90 or more. 

Saladmaster uses two plans for 
finding new buyers which, with a 
second look, are partially or wholly 
adaptable by other kinds of business. 
The first is a “use the user” idea 
which simply involves asking new 
purchaser who, among friends, might 
also be interested. The second is a 
group-selling plan under which Salad- 
master distributors demonstrate by 
preparing a dinner for a group of 
women. Says Lemmons: “It’s not 
unusual for a distributor to sell 
$1,000 worth of cookware and other 
products at such a function.” 

Can you find a way to arrange 
group-selling situations to multiply 
your contacts with prospective buy- 
ers? 

To recruit new manpower Salad- 
master in January opened a campaign 
among its own distributors with cash 
awards running from $100 to $1,000. 
Amounts awarded are to be based 
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Who's on third? 


In Pennsylvania what’s the only logical 3rd market buy? The answer is easy—if you keep these facts in 
mind: @ Erie is Pennsylvania’s 3rd city—after Philadelphia and Pittsburgh—in population, retail sales, 
effective buying income*. @ Erie is Pennsylvania’s fastest-growing major 

vs. 1940#; retail sales, 1956* vs. 1939#. @ And Erie’s newspapers, The Times & News, deliver the 
whole market. For, unlike some other Pennsylvania situations, this is no “paper market,” no artificial 
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combination of adjacent cities, 
each of which actually has its 
own newspaper loyalties. The 
Erie newspaper market is one 
market, reached by one news- 
paper buy. 

*1957 Sales Management 


**75,000-and-over populatior 


# U.S. Census 


upon the number of new distributors 
brought in. At the contest’s close 
there'll be a $500 diamond ring draw- 
ng for customers, with a duplicate 
prize to the distributor who sold the 
winning customer. And there'll be a 
gold wrist watch drawing: among the 
new distributors for all who made at 
least one sale during the contest pe- 
riod. ‘The company hopes to double 
its present force of 2,000 men and 
women, 60% of whom are part-time. 

Another place to look for pay-off 
ideas: among promotion plans that 
paid off well for you at some earlier 
tate. “he formula might be good as 


it stands, or it might require some 


refinement. With wider application, 
it might surpass its earlier record by 
a wide margin. Example: 

Mother’s Cake & Cookie Co., Oak- 
land, Cal., sponsored a “Twick-a- 
Tweet” Halloween promotion last 
fall which hoisted sales 50% over the 
volume for the year before. The ex- 
perience gained during that promo- 
tion is being applied to store events 
throughout 1958. 

This company runs four big in- 
store promotions each year. These 
are timed to capitalize on periods of 
peak cookie sales, and planned to co- 


You can sell 


this ‘‘man- 


He acts. He makes decisions. He 
influences corporate purchasing. He 
is active in civic affairs and has an 
important part in local government 
spending. He has an average in- 
come of $14,429. When he acts— 
your product or services get sold! 


There are 349,508 of these “‘men- 
of-action”’ waiting to read your sales 
message. And you can reach these 
“*men-of-action’”’ quickly, easily and 
at the lowest cost per thousand of 
any business publication! 


These 349,508 ‘*men-of-action” are sub- 
scribers of THE ROTARIAN and your 
selling message can reach them at the 
unbelievably low page cost of only $3.78 
per thousand! 


of-action’”’ 


There is no waste circulation in THE 
ROTARIAN. EVERY reader is a 
man who can personally buy your 
product or influence its purchase. 
Make your space dollars pay off in 
direct sales. 


To get action from ‘‘men-of-action”’ 
—put your sales message in 


The Retain 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


1600 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 
Send today for the new detailed Rotarian Audience Study 
showing the active purchasing power of The Rotarian's 
“man of-action™. 


ordinate profitably with the grocer’s 
own promotions. 

Pacific Automation Products, Inc., 
Glendale, Cal., a corporate infant 
aged three years, last year did $61/, 
million. This year the goal is $14 or 
$15 million. 

“Merely sustaining sales doesn’t 
enter into our thinking,” says Frank 
Jameson, the firm’s 34-year-old presi- 
dent. “We're doing nothing at all to 
sustain them, but we’re moving heav- 
en and earth to increase them! Our 
attitude toward today’s problems is 
‘Let’s get it done!’ ”’ 

Jameson believes that the more you 
know about your customer, the more 
easily you can sell him. The better 
you can anticipate his requirements, 
the better the job you can do in fore- 
casting your own growth rate. 

This company makes electronic 
cables and cable assemblies, serves in- 
dustry in designing control and in- 
strumentation systems. Many of its 
customers are in aircraft and missiles. 


Find Out in Advance 
W. W. Buckley, sales chief, says: 


“In working with the various missile 
programs, we determine rather far 
ahead the things being planned, what 
is likely to happen, what conditions 
our customers are going to have to 
meet. 

“We then know what we can do 
to help them, and at the same time 
get our products into use. We out- 
line this information customer by cus- 
tomer in detailed written form, even 
to the dollar volume anticipated from 
each customer. These data are given 
to our salesmen six months ahead. 

“At the end of each half-year we 
analyze each territory afresh. Right 
now we are going all-out to service 
our missile contractors and subcon- 
tractors and this means that we need 
to re-evaluate, periodically, areas 
where we know we have a require- 
ment so we can properly apportion the 
time of the salesman. We take a 
close look at what our associations 
have been, to date, with each cus- 
tomer, and where we are heading. 
Monthly we analyze number of or- 
ders and dollar volume.” 

Two new products are being intro- 
duced now: a high temperature cable 
usable at 2000 degrees F. and a 
watertight cable for undersea use 
which shows no moisture penetration 
at 3000 PSI (pounds per square 
inch) salt water immersion. 

Increased advertising in industrial 
journals (Aviation Week, Electron- 
ics, Aviation Age, Control Engineer- 
ing, among them) and an allied mail 
campaign with monthly mailings are 
being used. The company has added 
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three salesmen so far this year, all 
with degrees in either physics or me- 
chanical engineering, and two dozen 
design engineers. 

Bold promotional thinking has by 
no means gone out of style. Many a 
company with something new and big 
is following a philosophy summarized 
by an appliance man: ‘““When we have 
something really big, I believe in 
launching it like a battleship!” 

Out of Scott Paper Company’s re- 
search labs has come a Waldorf toilet 
tissue with everything new but the 
name. The brand has been in exist- 
ence since 1899. It was once the best- 
seller in its field, had recently been 
losing ground. Now the product has 
undergone what the company de- 
scribes as “a major upgrading’—but 
there will be no increase in price. 


Full Steam Ahead! 


A $1,200,000 advertising campaign 
will introduce the new Waldorf. Bulk 
of the investment will go into 90 Sun- 
day and daily newspapers, four na- 
tional magazines (Good Housekeep- 
ing, Look, Redbook, True Story), 
with outdoor added for the Pacific 
Coast area. All magazine, Sunday 
newspaper magazine and roto ads will 
be in color. Where Sunday color is 
not available, ROP color will be used. 

The campaign has already broken 
in Western markets, where the prod- 
uct was market-tested. “Results are 
splendid.” First magazine advertise- 
ment appears this week in Look. The 
company expects to have all old stock 
out of retail stores by June 1. 

Breaking next week—April 24— 
is a sizable campaign sponsored by W. 
A. Sheaffer Pen Co. to achieve a 
splashy introduction for “the first pens 
engineered and designed for women 

. the first fountain pens to be pro- 
moted both as a high-fashion acces- 
sory and a writing instrument.” 
Prices: $10 to $110 (Tiffany’s to 
carry the $110 one). 

Says E. F. Buryan, v-p, marketing 
(formerly with Revlon): “If stores 
can sell $100 jeweled lipsticks, we can 
sell $100 high-fashion pens. We're 
no longer solely in the writing instru- 
ment business; we’re now in fashion 
accessories.” 

Among media selected: Vogue, 
Reader's Digest, This Week, Parade, 
Mademoiselle, Ebony. Space in V ogue 
is being merchandised to fashion co- 
ordinators in stores not now selling 
fountain pens, with the objective of 
opening new channels. 

So much for a look-around. 

By way of a wind-up for this re- 
port, we'd like to quote Norman A. 
Price, v-p of Great American Indus- 
tries, Inc., for his observations about 
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the ever-dependable law of averages: 

“The recession we have with us 
now is close in form and feeling to 
the recessions of ’49 and ’54, and | 
remember these only too vividly. Be- 
cause each time I had to learn to sell 
again. 

“How do you sell against slump 
psychology? Don’t go near the office. 

“In 49 and ’54 I found myself 
and the salesmen under my direction 
tending to attach ourselves too much 
to the warmth of our offices, and 
spending too much time commiserating 
with our fellow salesmen. 


“This depressionistic attitude is 


somewhat like a snowball rolling 
down hill. A salesman begins to feel 
sorry for himself. He waits for the 
morning mail and, of course, the news 
is not too good. Then he waits for 
the telephone, which does not ring, 
and constantly finds more reasons why 
it is difficult to face the outside 
world. 

“When I found myself and the 
men around me falling into this pat- 
tern, I made two firm policies fo: 
the men and myself. 

“First, each day from 9 a. m. to 
5 p. m. no one was to. enter his office. 
Our time was spent with the people 


ONE OF THE FIRST 100 MARKETS 


QUAD-CITIES MARKET DATA 


ROCK ISLAND, MOLINE, EAST MOLINE, ILL. AND DAVENPORT, IOWA 


DISTINCTIVE in their location, and as a combina- 


tion, are the Quad-Cities. 


Here are four cities, in 


two states, on the Mississippi River. Single streets 
serve as political boundaries between Rock Island, 


Moline and East Moline on the Illinois side. 


The 


river is the boundary between Davenport, lowa 


and the three Illinois cities. 


Social, business and 


physical proximity tie the Quad-Cities together 
into one metropolitan unit of over 14, million peo- 


ple. 


Figures below for the metropolitan area are 


from Sales Management’s 1957 Survey of Buying 


Power. 


QUAD-CITIES MARKET DATA 


(with rank among the 262 Metropolitan Areas) 


POPULATION 
(87th in population) 
RETAIL SALES .... $331,491,000 
(8Ist in retaij sales) 
EB! PER FAMILY ... 
(79th in buying power) 


FOOD SALES $71,211,000 
(84th in food sales) 


262,200 


$6,140 


DRUG SALES 


AUTO SALES 


GASOLINE SALES.. 


$11,202,000 
(74th in drug sales) 


$58,961,000 
(77th in automotive sales) 


$22,770,000 
(78th in gasoline sales) 


LUMBER, HARDWARE $23,452,000 


And the WHBF additional 32-county farm audi- 
ence with a $300,000,000 gross cash income. 


CBS FOR THE QUAD-CITIES 


5000W — RADIO ® 


100KW — 


TY 


AM 
TV 


For Market or Coverage Data Write or Call 


AVERY-KNODEL, INC. 


or Maurice Corken at WHBF, Rock Island, Ill. 


TROY 


HAS 
STABILITY 


If you are not a regular advertiser in The 
Record Newspapers, be sure to include our 


papers in your next advertising schedule. 


The Troy ABC City Zone, with more than 
200 diversified industries, is noted for stability, 
gradual growth and above-average consumer 


spending. 


The most effective way to reach the 220,000 
spenders in our city and retail trade zones is 


through The Record Newspapers. 


The cost is low; only 20 cents per line for an 
ABC circulation of 47,680. Consider also eye- 


catching color. Write or call for more details. 


The Record Newspapers 


The Troy Record The Times Record 


Troy, N. Y. 


who needed our products. Office work 
was done after 5 o'clock and on Sat- 
urday mornings. Frequent telephone 
checks kept us informed of inquiries 
by mail or phone, and such leads were 
followed up without waste of time. 

“In less than 30 days it was ap- 
parent that we had effectively called 
on 25 to 40% more customers dur- 
ing a week than previously had been 
the case. The result was that immedi- 
ately we were writing more business 
and were so busy with the physical 
effort involved that we didn’t have 
time to feel sorry for ourselves. 

“Once again we were actively in- 
volved in our customers’ and poten- 
tial customers’ wants, needs and prob- 
lems. We soon began to do the job 
that was necessary to serve, and, in 
serving, to sell. The sales curve rose 
and by the end of 1954 we were well 
on our way to new sales records for 
the company. 

“During this same period the sec- 
ond policy I set down, and one of 
the most effective we carried out, 
was the compilation of a completely 
new customer and prospect list. Each 
salesman, by use of telephone books, 
trade directories, and city directories, 
made up a completely new list of 
every customer and potential prospect 
for his product line. By calling on 
each and every company on the list, 
he became, once again, a busy, posi- 
tive person. ; 

“A salesman communicates his at- 
titudes to his customers without the 
use of words. A salesman who is in 
a state of stagnation has a negative 
approach and creates a negative im- 
pression with his customer. 

“By generating action in our field 
sales force, our men became energetic 
people again and developed a positive 
approach to their customers’ prob- 
lems. Many customers, sensing this, 
began to buy when otherwise they 
might not have bought. 

“Because of the increase in the 
number of calls made on our cus- 
tomers, the law of averages went to 
work for our company. During this 
period, we opened a greater number 
of new accounts than had been the 
average for many years before.” 

Somebody asked Henry Kaiser what 
to do about the recession. His four- 
word reply: “Get out and sell.” ® 


IN THIS ISSUE 
Part II of Value Line Study: 
“Sales Projections to 1961-63 


Of 734 Public Corporations" 
Page 117 
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Beechcrafts for '58 — FINEST Business Planes Built! 


The eight-place Beechcraft Super 18 
RANGE... .up to 1,626 miles nonstop 
SPEED up to 234 miles per hour 


The six-place Beechcraft Twin-Bonanza 
...up to 1,650 miles nonstop 
up to 240 miles per hour 


The four-place Beechcraft Travel Air 
. .up to 1,410 miles nonstop 
up to 209 miles per hour 


BEECHCRAFT 


wie. COMPARISON 


Distinguished, beautiful, rugged, fast, comfort: 
able, and full of travel benefits — Beechcraft’s 
line of business airplanes for '58 offers dis- 
criminating executives more in profitable, 
efficient travel. 


more POWER 
more SPEED 
more COMFORT 
more BEAUTY 
more SAFETY 


The New BEECHCRAFT BONANZA with 
exclusive new fuel injection—delivers a 
smoother 200 miles per hour cruising speed... 
the fast, All New BEECHCRAFT TRAVEL 
AIR, the quietest plane in the skies — out- 
standing in the “light twin” field...the rugged 
and dependable New BEECHCRAFT TWIN- 
BONANZA with its fast, pilot-preferred per- 
formance...and the proud queen of the Air 
Fleet—the magnificent BEECHCRAFT 
SUPER 18 Sun Chaser — transcontinental 
mobility in the finest style in the skies! 

Your Beechcraft distributor or dealer will be happy 
to demonstrate any of these airplanes and to explain 
the finest leasing and financing plans in aviation. 


Or write to Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita 1, 
Kansas, U.S. A. 


eechcraft 


Super 6 : TWIN. BONANZA —_ BONANZA & TRAVEL AIR 
The four-place Beechcraft Bonanza 4 ' 
RANGE... .up to 1,060 miles nonstop 
up to 210 miles per hour 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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“This is the size we use for the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


Vow 


Play your major sales chords where they reach re- 
ceptive ears—in the Growing Greensboro Market, and 
it’s a mighty grand piano you'll be playing. Our. met- 
ropolitan market ranks second in the South and fourth 
in the Nation in per family retail sales. One-sixth of 
North Carolina’s population lives in this prosperous 
market and accounts for one-fifth of the state’s $4 
billion annual retail sales. You'll set a high note sales- 
wise by using the Greensboro News and Record. Over 
100,000 circulation daily—Over 400,000 readers daily. 


Only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro Market and with selling 
influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
News and Record 


Sales Management Figures 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 


IN THE SALES WORLD 


The Landers Corp... . 
M. Scholz, 


manager of this corporation, is elected 


Charles general sales 


ice president tor marketing. 


Philip Morris, Inc. . . . 

Ross Randolph Millhiser is elected 
president. He will 
director ot 


to the position of 


assistant 


continue as 


narketing. 


Wallace Laboratories . . . 

Howard Semple is appointed sales 
manager of th of Carter 
P od icts Inc. 


11S 


division 


Air Express International . . . 

John E. Muhlfeld is named vice- 
president of sales for this air freight 
organization. 


Cutler-Hammer Inc. . . . 

J. M. Cook is upped from sales 
manager to vice-president in charge 
of marketing; P. S. Jones becomes 
senior vice-president. 
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International Harvester Co. . . . 
Frank W. Jenks, president, is 
named to the post of chief executive. 


General Foods Corp. . . . 

Arthur E. Larkin, Jr., is appointed 
marketing manager for Maxwell 
House division. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. . . . 

Charles M. Beeghly has _ been 
elected to the office of executive vice- 
president. 


Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. . . . 

Byron G. Tosi is elected president, 
director, and chief executive officer 
of this U.S. importing affiliate Sea- 
gram. 


Stahl-Meyer, Inc. . . . 

James J. Carroll is named to the 
new post of national director of chain 
store sales and development. He will 
also be in charge of an expanded 
sales training program. 


Jann & Kelley, Inc. . . . 

Vincent J. Kelley is upped to 
president of this newspaper repre- 
sentatives firm. He was formerly vice- 
president and secretary. 


Mead Johnson & Co... . 

John E. Hartlein is appointed man- 
ager of market development planning 
for vitamin and mineral products in 
the company’s marketing division. 


Everywoman's Family Circle . . . 

J. Barret Scarborough becomes 
vice-presiednt on the president’s staft 
of this magazine. 


Standard Oil of California . . . 

E. J. McClanahan is appointed di- 
rector of marketing. He will continue 
as chairman of Western Operations, 
Inc., a Standard subsidiary. 


Flintkote Co... . 

George J. Pecaro is elected presi- 
dent. He is succeeded in the position 
of vice-president by George K. Mc- 
Kenzie. 


Sun Chemical Corp. . . . 

Dr. Arthur L. Davis is named vice- 
president of the Electro-T echnical 
Products division. 


Bristol-Myers Products Division . . . 

F. Harry Fletcher is promoted to 
vice-president and national field sales 
manager; Edward Gelsthorpe _ be- 
comes vice-president and general sales 
manager. 
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Brownie Starflash Outfit—$9.95 list, now available in 
colors. Other items in Kodak’s full line of equipment list 
from $3.95 to $850. 


Mo st-wante »e because its by Kodak! 


Want more “get up and sell” for your pro- 
motion dollar? What you need is the right 


premium—a Kodak premium! 


Low-cost Brownie cameras exciting 


Kodak miniatures . Kodak and Brownie 


movie cameras and projectors—as a matter of 


fact, every item in Kodak’s full product line 
offers unusual promction value! 


Now, you can give your next promotion real 
sales excitement with these nationally adver- 
tised Kodak premiums. They have top-appeal 
to the people you want to reach—as low 
cost consumer premiums or as high value 
business premiums. 

Mail coupon today. Learn how Kodak can 


help you to greater sales success. 


Prices are list and are subject to change without notice 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY... Rochester 4, N. Y. 


“Kodak” are trad 


and “Brownie” 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Premium Service Department 


Rochester 4, New York 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me more details on promotion 
opportunities with Kodak premiums. 


Name 


Company 


Position— 


Street City & State 
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REDESIGN ACTIVITY SETS 


New Product Surveys Show 
Use of Parts, Materials, 
Components in OEM 


New product surveys on the OEM 
“Instruments,” “Nonferrous 
Metal & Alloys,” “Electric Motors,” 
and “Relays” have been published by 
Macuine Desicn within the past 


use of 


year. 


Glass and Ferrous Metals 
Now Being Studied 


The market for “Glass” and for 
“Ferrous Metals & Alloys” within the 


Original Equipment Market is now 
being studied, and complete reports 
will be published on the findings. 

MacuHine DesicN maintains a 
continuing program of research on 
the market use of different parts, ma- 
terials, components and finishes. Sur- 
vey reports available for 
more than 30 different commodities. 
They show types, sizes and quantities 
used; product applications; specifica- 
tion responsibility, ete. 


are now 


antifriction bearings 

central lubrication 
systems 

clutches and brakes 

diecastings 

electric motors 

electrical control 
components 

engineering depart- 
ment equipment 

fasteners 

flexible couplings 

gasket materials 

gearmotors 

gears and gear sets 


controls 


goods 
engines 


instruments 


MARKET SURVEY REPORTS AVAILABLE FROM 
MACHINE DESIGN 


gray iron castings 
hydraulic power 
equipment and 


hydraulic and 
pneumatic valves 
and_ cylinders 
industrial finishes 
industrial rubber 
internal combustion 


mechanical tubing 


nonferrous metals 


plastics 
powder metal parts 
precision castings 
precision switches 
pumps 
rubber-metal parts 
sleeve bearings 

and bushings 
speed reducers 
stampings 
tool steel 
variable s drives 
relays and contactors 
permanent magnets 
titanium 


REVISED “CHECKLIST” OF OEM 
PRODUCTS AVAILABLE SOON 


marketing, sales and 
advertising executives define this 
fast-changing market, MAcHINE 
Desicn’s Market Research Depart- 
ment is currently revising “The Prod- 


To help busy 
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uct Checklist of the Original Equip- 
ment Market.” 

This detailed listing of engineered 
products is grouped according to the 
United States “Standard Industrial 
Classification System,” 1957 revision; 
and completely cross-referenced al- 
phabetically. 


_ OEM FACES NEW DESIGN AND 


COST PROBLEMS IN 1958 


Macuineé Desicn’s latest survey in 
the “Continuing Study of Design 
Problems” shows emphasis on: 
“New Product Design,” mentioned by 
63% of respondents 
“Reduced Costs,” mentioned by 59% 
Macuine Desicn has conducted 
this survey since 1946. Representative 
panels of engineers are asked to 
check problems on which they are 
spending the majority of their time. 


Results Serve as Editorial Guide 

Survey results have served MACHINE 
Desicn’s editors as guides to subject 
appeal and timeliness. Advertisers 
have used these findings to steer 
copy in the right direction. Ads have 
appeared in many publications in ad- 
dition to Macuine Desicn. 


New Product Development Data 

The current report on Design Prob- 
lems contains a special section on 
New Product Development. 


70% of OEM are developing a com- 
pletely new product 
80% of companies will 
product in 2 years 


MARKETING AIDS FOR SELLING 
TO THE OEM 


As a service to those who sell to 
the Original Equipment Market, 
MacuHINE Desicn’s Market Research 
Department will soon offer current 
revisions of these two aids: 

1. COUNTY MAP OF THE OEM 


This wall-size map (27” x 37”) is color- 
coded to show the geographical concentra- 
tion of establishments in the U. S. that per- 
form a design engineering function. 

2. MARKETING GUIDE 

A comprehensive manual, defining the Orig- 
inal Equipment Market and suggesting ways 
and means for employing MacHine Desicn’s 
Direct Mail Services (limited to use for reg- 
ular advertisers). 


market new 
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FOR THE 
ORIGINAL 
EQUIPMENT 
MARKET 


= age 


Gi CVA Sh 


1 ! 

| For copies of any material listed of N EW SU RVEY SHOWS H EAVY 
1 in these pages, address a re- . 
| quest to: ‘ REVISIONS FOR 1958 
' 
ry i 
: > all ating Thousands of designers are working on crash programs to rede- 
MACHINE DESIGN | sign existing product lines, according to a survey just completed 
Penton Building ; | in the Original Equipment Market. 
; Cleveland 13, Ohio MacuinE Desicn’s timely survey reveals that 68% of Original Equipment 
OES EC ae Ley eS Fk | | Manufacturers plan changes in standard products this year. The accom- 


panying bar charts tell the story. 


Survey Results Trend to Redesign Continues 
OEM STANDARD PRODUCT CHANGES | This continues the trend in product 


redesign, begun in earnest last year 


1. Do you plan standard product 4. What was the nature of changes? | =< 
changes this year that will require | aaa when 72% of the OEM actually made 
new specifications? . Pee — | specification revisions in their exist- 
etter Pro luction ethods 1%, | ing products. 
Reduce Costs 75% ‘ 
YES 689 Improve or Save-on The results of the survey show man- 
= Cc | . Me fo7 . . 
NO ' posse “= 7 ufacturers in every industry segment 
Bo 329 | mprove Appearance 0% A ; ae JF Sik 
Discvenee anEieiaeemne 40% of the OEM concentrating on improv- 
Improve Precision 32%, ing their products to maintain their 
Easier Operating Controls 31% 5 oa . _ 
2. Did you make standard product | Automatic Operation 2907 share of a tighter market. 
changes 9 year that required | Reduce Weight 29% 
> scificati ? . . 9907 * 
new specifications Quieter Operation on Engineers Are Source 
Improve Lubrication 
| Methods 20% of Product Changes 
YES 729, Higher Speed 17% x ES ee a 
; | Relees Wiivetion 119, Of the companies participating in 
NO 28% | 5, Where in your company do most the survey 97% said the changes origi- 
product changes originate? nate in the Engineering Department. 
Percent The new specification sheets to put 
3. Were changes made last year, Mentioning P t : E 


these changes into effect are almost 


Af J j 9 " ‘ " 07 
q MAJ¢ IR, MINOR, or BOTH: | Engineering 97% ‘ . . , 
(“Major meaning more than half Sal 360 always written in the Engineering De- 
new specifications.) | anes vA sastentent 
; Production 27% } . 
Management 26% 
} pr “ Saat 
MAJOR 18% | Research 259 Changes Are “Major 
BOTH 47%,* | 6. Who writes the required specifica- All of the product changes men- 
MINOR 330 tions for these changes? tioned in the survey involved specifi- 
sas Engineering titles were mentioned cation revisions. 18% of the respond- 
by all but 12 companies. There nts céid chidnes were all “mei” 
were over 650 engineering titles — oe — Be ; vs ayer. 
(*) “Both” meaning “major” mentioned as responsible for writ- Another 47% said changes were 
changes on some products and | ing new specifications for these “major” on some products, “minor” 
“minor” on others. changes. 2207 . 
oe - = on others. 33% said all changes were 
The survey was conducted through the mail. Questionnaires were mailed on “minor.” (“Major” meaning the 
February 12, 1958 to 2000 different companies in the Original Equipment Market. 4 } F 
Returns totaled 584, or 29%. kind of change involving more than 


half new specifications. ) 
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Purina Dog Chow Sales Soar 
On Step-by-Step Sales Proof 


Thorough product and promotion tests, and market-by- eee Sees anaes of Se ae 
ood, aiston urina Uo. 0 ANCCKeT- 


market development by grocery brokers, lift newcomer board Square, St. Louis, is really go- 
ear ing to the dogs. 
to No. 2 position among all U. S. brands of dry dog food. In one year since completing na- 


‘ ons . tional distribution, th h g y 
Eighteen million free coupons put Fido on the scent. Now — jyokers and stores, new Purina Doe 


Chow has won second place among 
all dry dog foods. 

And in this 1958 fiscal year, end- 
By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES ing next September 30, Geoffrey 
Baker, vice-president in charge of the 
Ralston (or grocery products) Divi- 


6c )?? sion, expects the dear dogs to down 
twice as much of it as in fiscal 1957. 

| ] iad eeZe Baker, Earl F. Gallipeau, sales 

+ manager, and W. P. (Wave) Hays, 


advertising and promotion manager of 
this division, believe they have built 
solid grounds for high hopes: In seven 
years since first conceived and three 
years since first marketed, Purina 
Dog Chow’s progress — in product, 
packaging, pricing, promotion, adver- 
tising, distribution and otherwise — 
has been “pre-sured.” 

Though Ralston Purina has tempted 
man with cereals and other products 
for 64 years, and has long been in- 
terested in his best friend, until lately 
it never went whole hog in these di- 
rections. Its efforts in fact amounted 
to somewhat less than chicken-feed. 


network TV is sending Purina to the dogs twice as fast. 


Biggest Feeder 


Most of last year’s $438 million 
volume, and an even higher ratio of 
this year’s volume of the ‘world’s 
largest feed producer,” still goes 
through 700 Purina Chow salesmen 
and 6,000 feed stores to nourish hogs, 
cattle, poultry and various other 


“Get me that big, free box creatures, including even monkeys in 


the zoo. 


of New Purina Dog Chow But at the same time Donald Dan- 


. forth, chairman of the board and son 
with the coupon you have!” of founder William H. Danforth, can 
> boast to stockholders about ‘“Ameri- 
. ca’s fastest-growing line of cereals 
Your free Purina Dog Chow Here's what you and : and dog foods.” 
ones ones in sos mail your dog get FREE! | ’ Specifically, in the last three years, 
Burt, Dag Chow. the sew < the Ralston Division expanded its 
ae Z, sales two and one-half times and in- 
= sit iat oY "UG ¢ tends to treble them next fiscal year. 
Redeem your coupon at your fn on srt, ta _ Meanwhile, despite “diversion” to 
Grocer's or Purina Feed Store | -02'ieadership (m scontife’ animal ‘% ; grocers, the company’s feed dealers 
2 x complete food that given dows Sa gD are feeding more dogs than ever. 
eet, Ry = <~ For all living creatures (including 
Redeem your coupon TODAY! trout) RPCo. seems to know its 
nutrients. Before embarking on the 
CAPTIVATING CANINE: The coupon-toting dog appeared birth and growth of Purina Dog 
both on coupon mailers and in newspaper ads promoting the Chow, I should like to tell you (as 
offer. Country-wide, three million coupons were redeemed. an example to manufacturers with 
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The tremendous editorial force exerted by the news magazine 
field— NEWSWEEK, TIME and U.S. News & WorLD 
REPORT — is paralleled by the great advertising 
and merchandising power of these three 
magazines. The 9,795 pages* of advertising they 
carried during 1957 were: 


Over one-third the pages carried by the entire 
weekly and biweekly field (28,607) 
... more advertising pages than carried by Life, 
Look and The Saturday Evening Post 
combined (9,283) 
... more pages than the 10 magazines in 
the women’s field (8,380) 
... More pages than the 17 magazines 
in the monthly field (8,275) 
. more pages than the 10 
magazines in the home field 
(8,133) 
Se ... more pages than 
Business Week, Fortune, 
HERE’S THE Nation’s Business (8,905) 
. more pages than the 
outdoor sports and 
mechanical field 
(6,491) 


U.S.News Batman 
& World Report HE CUT IN 1958? 


a 


Newsweek 


AMERICA’S 


POWERFUL 


MAGAZINE 
COMBINATION 


Published by NEWSWEEK... 


The magazine for communicative people 
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new products) about Sally. At RP’s 
research farms she whelped 99 little 
English Setters, of which 94 lived 
long and happily. This record stood 
until one of them, Sally I1, came up 
with 101, of which 98 kept going 
nicely on Purina’s dog chows. 

Over 32 years, 20 canine genera- 
tions have sought sustenance trom 
Purina from farmers’ feed stores. 


Growing Groceries 


But with the multiplication of pets, 
the main dog food business was 
mounting through grocery 


These pets seem to be fussier than 


stores. 


working farm dogs or hunting dogs 
about the taste of their vittles. Also, 
more was and is being learned about 
nutrients. But first a word about the 
“market”: 

In the 1947-57 decade, while the 
nation’s human population was in- 
creasing 20%, the dog population 
rose about 44%, from 18 to 26 mil- 
lion. The reasons, in addition to the 
natural desire of dogs to propagate, 
were more families with more chil- 
dren and more income, and the trend 
toward suburbia. Educated guesses 
are that 41% of all families now 
have dogs — such ownership being 
highest in the South (50%) and low- 
est in the East (34%). Also, whereas 
71% of farm families are dogged, 
the ratio drops steadily to 47% of 
rural non-farm families, and 33% of 
urban families. Such big centralized 
cities as New York and Chicago don’t 
have dogs in proportion to their size. 

Ninety percent of all these critters 
now get prepared dog foods. This 
industry was born in England a cen- 
tury ago on repackaged sailors’ hard- 


CHECKERBOARD CHOW MEN: 
Geoffrey Baker, v-p for Ralston Div. 
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tack. The canned or “wet” part of 
it started in 1928 and soon was out- 
selling the dry. But both grew. The 
Sales Manual for Purina Dog Chow 
says that “in the past 15 years, the 
amount of dog food sold increased 
two and a half times in pounds and 
more than five times in dollars.” By 
1955 dog food dollar volume exceeded 
that of all toilet soaps, or all pre- 
pared mixes, or all baby foods. 

Currently, our dog feeding costs 
us $287 million, retail value, a year. 
While the dry part of this is only 
$102 million, it is now growing twice 
as fast as the wet. Dry dog food is 
making most sales progress, per fam- 
ily, in New England, followed by 
the Pacific Coast and Mid-Atlantic 
states. Since dogs eat every day, the 
market, for both the wet and dry, is 
quite steady by seasons. And because 
they eat quite a lot, there’s a trend 
toward the 25- and even 50-pound 
large economy sizes. Even so, the 
grocers (who now sell 65% of all 
dog food) regard it as a frequency 
purchase. 

Dry dog food growth has attracted 
some large feeders — among them 
General Foods’ Gaines brand, still 
first in volume; Carnation’s Friskies 
(replaced in second by Purina) ; Corn 
Products’ Kasco; Standard Brands, 
with Kendall in the West and Hunt 
Club Burgerbits in the East. In ad- 
dition to these top five, contenders in- 
clude Quaker’s Ken-L-Ration, Nabis- 
co’s Milk-Bone, Kellogg’s Gro-Pup, 
and in the West, General Mills’ 
Surechamp — as well as regional and 
“private” brands. In any market, in 
fact, there are usually at least 10 em- 
battled brands. 


Whoever conquers the canines has 


RALSTON’S s.m., Earl F. Gallipeau, 
keeps the sales curve climbing 


a three-way job, or opportunity: 1) 
more dogs (maybe 800,000 more an- 
nually) ; 2) conversion from “scraps” 
(90% already have been converted, 
but this ratio is smaller in some sec- 
tions, such as the South) ; and 3) con- 
version from other brands, either dry 
or wet. Ralston Purina does not talk 
about this last, or robbery, factor. 
But it is there, and competition may 
be increasing faster than the dogs. 
Factor No. 314 (about which RP 
does not say much, either) is that 
some cats go for its Dog Chow too. 


Purina Takes Hold 


In 1957, while the annual rate of 
dry dog food purchases was estimated 
to have increased about one-sixth, Pu- 
rina Dog Chow raised its share to an 
estimated 15% —§increased distribu- 
tion from less than one-half to about 
three-fourths of the grocery outlets 
(exceeded only slightly by Gaines) 
and spread it quite evenly among 
chains, super independents and large 
supers. Relatively weakest in New 
England and northern New York 
State, the product was strongest in 
the Midwest, the Southeast and espe- 
cially in the North Central area, 
where it is now virtually tied with 
Gaines. And in Purina’s “original’”’ 
area of Arkansas, it is the sales leader, 
with 22% of market as against 19% 
for long-established Gaines. 

In 1951, with the help of Gardner 
Advertising Co., Ralston Purina 
studied the current market and po- 
tentials of both wet and dry dog 
foods, and settled on the latter. 
Though this market was divided 
among many brands, it was found 
that a lot of these were “not sufhi- 


W. P. HAYS guides an annual 
Dog Chow ad budget of $1.2 million 
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Sherwin-Williams Paints “cover the earth” 


because Sherwin-Williams is alert to new ways to ( 
sell. The handsome COPELAND shown here is a fully- 
equipped salesman, all by itself. It is one of the most 
effective ways Sherwin-Williams has ever found to sell 


its Beauty Lok paints. 


Oey Tl - 
Geeta 


WHAT! YOU HAVE 
NOTHING TO DISPLAY ? 


Let a 


A can is a can is a can. 

Before the consumer enters a paint 
store he already has in mind some 
specific use for the can of paint he 
buys. He knows what color he wants. 
He is already sold, usually, on some 
brand. 

It’s too late then to show him your 
brand, your colors, your can. 

So you might think a paint manu- 
facturer had nothing to display. 

But take the case of Sherwin- 
Williams. They didn’t depend on 
showing the consumer a can. 


COPELAND 


COPELAND 


They put in a COPELAND to sell the 
end-use of their product. Not the can, 
not the ingredients, not the manufac- 
turing process...but the consumer’s 
own end-use of the product. 

The Sherwin-Williams COPELAND 
enables the consumer to see and feel 
and choose from 26 different combi- 
nations of color-tones and woods. 
Actual finished samples are put be- 
fore him. Each one is identified as to 
the Sherwin-Williams Beauty Lok 
color and as to the wood it is applied 
to (oak, maple, mahogany, etc.). 


sell your product’s end-use! 


The COPELAND presents the entire 
Beauty Lok line! 

Added asset...samples tilt out- 
wards to show the customer practical 
use-data on the back. How many 
coats, color name, quantity needed. 

For a manufacturer who “has 
nothing to display”...a COPELAND 
leaves nothing to chance. 

Do you? Why not read our folder, 
“All You Need to Know about Point- 
of-Purchase”. You may find in it a 
selling-success you'd like to match. 
Write, wire or phone our Mr. Krebs. 


lisplays, Inc. 
537 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
CO 5-5621 


ciently palatable.” A better product 
would be welcomed. “Specifications” 
for Purina’s proposed product were: 


“1. It must be highly palatable. 


“2. It should build and maintain 
the condition of dogs. 


“3. It should be convenient to use. 
“4. It should be reasonably priced.” 


To meet the taste problem, the 
company developed a new manufac- 
turing process. Quality control tests 
in the laboratory insured that the 
process retained the product’s 43 nu- 
tritional factors under all reasonable 
conditions. 


Trying It On Dogs 


Then, starting in 1953, it was tried 
out on the dogs: 


1. At the Purina Research Ken- 
nels representative canines preferred 
it over other dog foods—at first and 
over a long period—and thrived on it. 


2. Then came a series of taste tests 
conducted by an independent research 
firm among a total 250 owners, breed- 
ers, kennels and others in Houston, 
Nashville, St. Louis, Baltimore and 
Buffalo. A total 316 dogs of 39 
breeds took part in side-by-side tests 
of “your brand” vs. the new Purina 
Dog Chow. Among 39 brands in- 
volved, the dogs chose Purina five to 
one, 


Early in 1955 the company set out 
to learn whether these findings would 
bear up under actual sales conditions 
—in grocery and feed stores. Would 
distribution to grocery outlets hurt 
sales of Purina dog chows through 
feed dealers, or otherwise arouse their 
resentment ? 

The product, tentatively named 
X-24 Dog Chow, made its debut in 
the Little Rock market in February 
1955. This market was chosen be- 
cause a local feed dealer also was a 
wholesale grocer. Introduction was 
extended through both types of stores 
throughout most of Arkansas. 

Supported by TV spots, displays 
and newspaper advertising, 240,000 
coupons offering a free five-pound bag 
at the stores were mailed to half of 
all urban families, to rural star route 
families and many in other areas 
where there were Purina Chow Deal- 
ers. (At that stage the new product 
was packaged only in five- and 25- 
pound sizes. ) 

In a large-space newspaper ad a 
dog reminded families of the coupon. 
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And on the envelope the dog was 
shown saying: “‘Puh-leeze get me that 
big free box of New Purina Dog 
Chow with the coupon inside this 
letter!” Retailers were paid two cents 
each for handling. Distribution was 
obtained in Safeway and Kroger 
stores in the area, and in most of the 
other major outlets, including feed 
stores. Coupon redemption was more 
than 20%. 

Geoffrey Baker describes the test 
as “‘an immediate success. The prod- 
uct moved quickly off grocer and feed 
dealer shelves. Repurchases were 
heavy.” A grocery store audit was 
set up to measure the product’s move- 
ment. Telephone surveys determined 
consumer reaction and advertising 
awareness. 

Feed dealers (already handling Pu- 
rina Kibble Meal and Purina Check- 
ers for dogs) reported that the heavy 
promotion made possible by addition 
of grocery outlets lifted their dog 
food sales an average 60%, and the 
coupon plan brought an average of 
three new customers into each store— 
for dog food and other things. In 
both types of stores, in three months, 
X-24 Dog Chow moved ahead of 


Gaines. 


Four-Market Tests 


After the Little Rock test, a new 
packaging concept was developed ; the 
product was named New Purina Dog 
Chow (the “New” has recently been 
dropped), and its grocery distribution 
was turned over to the Ralston Div. 

This division then had a sales force 
nationally of only 45 men, supported 
by only six grocery brokers (mainly 
in the Southeast), to see that four 
advertised cereals, Ry-Krisp, and now 
the new Chow, were handled ade- 
quately by the 70,000 stores which 
do 80% of U.S. grocery volume. 
They tried to “concentrate” on 15,- 
000 larger stores and 3,000 direct 
accounts. 

For three months in the fall of 
1955, the division ran tests in four 
markets to weigh regional differences 
and to meet regional brands. In Salt 
Lake City and Memphis the company 
already had grocery brokers. In Roch- 
ester and Columbus, without brokers, 
five men each from the division’s 
sales force managed the introduction. 
Three introductions were simultane- 
ous. Salt Lake followed by several 
weeks. Though all four markets 
were “typical,” or at least “represen- 
tative,” competitive and other prob- 
lems varied. For example, Kasco and 
Gaines were strong in Rochester and 
Friskies in Salt Lake. Local brands 
were doing well in Memphis and Co- 
lumbus. 


The same advertising and mer- 
chandising techniques were used in 
all four markets. A free coupon for 
a 2%-pound size was mailed to half 
of all homes by Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley Corp. (in the absence of adequate 
dog-owner lists). Recipients who did 
not own a dog were asked to pass the 
coupon on to someone who did. Eve- 
ning TV spots and big newspaper ads 
were used, plus some radio where 
Class A TV time was not available. 


21% Redemption 


Four weeks after the coupon drop 
in Rochester, Columbus and Memphis, 
telephone surveys of 1,000 homes ia 
each showed an average 21% redemp- 
tion. In that period 13% of recipi- 
ents in the three markets had repur- 
chased once, 17% twice, and 13% 
three times. On the third repurchase: 
In Rochester 18.5% bought Purina 
—which was exceeded only by Gaines, 
27.2% and Kasco, 24.7%. In Co- 
lumbus, Purina’s 18.5% was sur- 
passed only by Gaines’ 22.6%. In 
Memphis, on the other hand, Purina 
already was far out front, with 
38.7%. Runners-up were a regional 
brand, Nutrena, 27.4%, and Gaines, 
18.5%. 

But several “problem areas” had 
appeared : 


1. In some of these markets Pu- 
rina’s name was not well known. So 
special ads were used to explain the 
company’s position in animal feeding. 
It was also decided, during the tests, 
to change from eight-second to 20- 
second spots, to allow more selling 
time. 


2. The original pattern was to drop 
the coupon at the time first advertis- 


ing broke. But experience showed 
that two weeks of advertising before- 
hand, plus a special “coupon” ad, 
stepped up redemption rate. 


3. The fast rate of movement re- 
vealed that retailers had not been sold 
adequate initial stocks. 


4. A 12'4-pound package size not 
only was relatively unattractive but 
ran into “certain legal problems 
among local feed control bodies.” It 
was replaced by a 10-pound size of 
different design. 


(Through grocers Purina now of- 
fers four sizes — 2%, 5, 10 and 25 
pounds. A 50-pound bag is sold 
through Chow Dealers. About 45% 
of total present tonnage nationally 
through grocers is in the 25-pound 
size, at an average retail price of 
$2.49. In smaller sizes a pound of 
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¥ Actually, total effective buying income of more than $2.7 billion 


Ai. © THE SACRAMENTO BEE 


¥ More retail sales than Arizona and New Mexico combined 


V Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers Pi 4 e THE MODESTO BEE 


Proper coverage of the vast California market requires getting ’ THE FRESNO - 
your story into the inland valley; it’s untouched by newspapers e wy 
from over the mountains. Only the Bees get the valley-wide read- Z Vee J Sy 


ership you need. 
Data source: Sales Management’s 1957 Copyrighted Survey 


McCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


inthe newspaper field, only McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . .. bul, frequency and a combined bulk-requency. Check O'Mara & Ormsbeo for details. 
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IN PHOENIX... 


In the heart of beautiful 
Phoenix, this new home of the 
Ist National Bank of Arizona 
reports an exciting story of 
success. 

Like thousands of other 
Arizona industries, banking 
has experienced a 10-year 
growth that would startle any- 
one not familiar with this new, 
rich, growing market. In this 
period, 86 new branch banks 
have been built in the state, 
and the rate of bank deposit 
growth in Arizona leads the 
nation. 

Every month 1,000 new 
families join the more than 
500,000 happy healthy people 
of metropolitan Phoenix. 


IN ARIZONA... » 


sunshine and success go hand-in-hand. 
Whether it% banks or babies, factories or 
families, the growth of Arizona is unpar- 
alleled. In bank deposits, in manufactur- 
ing employment, in personal income, in 
life insurance ... Arizona leads the na- 
tion in percentage of growth since 1947. 
During this same 10-year period, the 
state’s population has doubled to 
1,170,000 . . . and during the next 20- 
year period, it will double again. 


You can reach 60% of all Arizona families in 


THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC / 
/ ¥ IY) rnc Phoenix Gazette 


Arizona’s largest morning and evening newspapers 
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Purina Dog Chow, the contents of 
which are equivalent to three cans 
of “wet” dog food, retails at 12 to 
14 cents. This “pressure processed” 
product in big packages automatically 
gives the dogs “built-in weight con- 
trol.” 

After Arkansas and the four mar- 
kets, Geoffrey Baker and his asso- 
ciates, with the Gardner agency, 
worked out a timetable: 

May 1956: 15 medium and large 
markets ; 

September 1956: 30 medium and 
large markets; 

By April 1957: the 25 largest mar- 
kets and “national distribution.” 


Why Brokers? 


“We faced the problem,” Baker 
explains, ‘‘of obtaining ‘overnight’ 
national distribution, or of losing 
some share of market to competitors’ 
imitations.” 

But with so small a sales force, 
“our choices,’ Baker adds, were: 


“1. hiring temporary sales crews— 
a difficult and expensive procedure, 
which also would not permit con- 
tinuing retail coverage; 


expanding our sales force—at 
a cost of at least $750,000, which 
would have thrown sales-expense ra- 
tios far out of line; 


‘2? 


“3. or building a network of food 


brokers.” 


Ralston Purina believed that “this 
new breed of merchandising brokers 
could do the job, and their commis- 
sion basis of operation would let us 
keep selling expenses in line.” 

Brokers were chosen primarily by 
regional managers. But the managers 
first had to be shown how to do it. 
In an average-size market, over three 
months, a manager interviewed and 
screened 20 to 30 broker organiza- 
tions. The screening involved talks 
with store managers, chain merchan- 
dising managers, wholesale grocers, 
brokers in other markets, and repre- 
sentatives of advertising media. Pu- 
rina’s headquarters people, of course, 
counseled on this operation and, for 
brokers in larger markets, often sat 
in on final selections. 

“Because the brokers would be, in 
effect, the salesmen, working under 
our regional managers,’ Baker says, 
‘‘we wanted to start with them as a 
well-knit selling team. Though we 
took a lot of pains to pick and train 
them and their men, we did not ex- 
pect too much of them.” 

Today, the regional managers de- 
vote about 70% of their time to 
working with brokers’ salesmen. Rals- 
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WHERE DO HIS DECISIONS 
COUNT THE MOST? 


Each year an untold number 
of expensive man hours are lost 
when executives are transferred 
to new locations. 


They find themselves tied down 
with moving details just when 
they should be stepping up to their 
new responsibilities. 


United Van Lines “Pre-Planned” 
service eliminates costly lost time 
by handling all the details for the 
family that’s moving. From old 
home to new, every step is planned 
and followed through by the 
United Agent. And only United 
Agents provide the added safe- 
guard of Sanitized vans and 
equipment, your assurance of the 
cleanest possible move. 


MOVING WITH CARE 


For convenient, time-saving 
“Pre-Planned,” Sanitized moving 
service, call the nearest United 
Van Lines’ Agent. He’s listed un- 
der “MOVERS” in the Yellow 
Pages. 


=~ 


United Van Lines 


- EVERYWHERE® 


ton Purina has found that the brokers 
“keep our products better displayed 
in stores; fresher through regular ro- 
(though Purina Dog Chow 
stays fresh for about 35 weeks), and 
develop new distribution.” 

A full year was required to build 
a network of 75 brokers and their 
505 retail salesmen. No. 75, in fact 
(Montana), was not appointed until 
last November. Each broker was 
given from 60 to 90 days to “open” 
his market. 

Only two of the entire group have 
since been replaced—neither because 


tation 


of “inadequacy.” Meanwhile, Rals- 
ton Division’s own force has been re- 
duced to 24 men, including the re- 
gional managers. 

Here was the “local timetable’ for 
a market opening: 


“1. Meeting with broker and/or 
own sales force is held on a Friday to 
familiarize everyone with complete 
market picture. 


“2. Direct trade calls (wholesalers 
and chains) start the following Mon- 
day. 


Only Boston 
exceeds Worcester 


In 1957 


the Worcester Telegram- 
Gazette reached another 
all time circulation high 


Intensive 
e 0 Coverage 
162,449 Daily* 
(105,300 Sunday*) 


. 180) Audit Dec. 31, 1957 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


“3. Retail trade calls start one week 
later. (In some markets 2. and 3. 
were done simultaneously. ) 


“4. The following week Chow De- 
partment salesmen start calling on 
their dealers (feed and pet stores, 
vets, kennels, etc.). 


“5. During the third week TV 
and/or radio spots begin. 


“6. The next week newspaper ad- 
vertising gets under way. 


“7, In the fifth week the coupon 
is mailed.” 


The Introductory Meeting Guide 
contains 14 “chapters,” which can be 
used as an agenda. 


Local Launchings 


Included are data about the mar- 
ket; experience and results in the 
Little Rock test and four-city “ex- 
periments’; a 17!4-minute film on 
product and packaging; consumer in- 
troductory offer; advertising, mer- 
chandising and publicity plans; profit 
and markup. 

Because largest markets (with pro- 
portionately fewest dogs) were “‘post- 
poned” until national distribution 
otherwise was developed, Purina 
found that, by April 1957, “we could 
use national media to get lower-cost 
penetration in them.” At that stage 
(the largest market then invaded was 
Pittsburgh) local “launching” adver- 
tising was cut in half, and a heavy 
campaign was started in Life and in 
“The Big Story” on NBC-TV. This 
was supported by Chow department 
schedules in Farm Journal, House- 
hold and Progressive Farmer, and in 
dog-owner and trade publications. 

Thus, in addition to “samples” of 
other advertising, a 10-minute kine- 
scope of “The Big Story” became 
part of a meeting. Every man at every 
meeting was given enough Purina 
Dog Chow and competitive dog foods 
(two national and one regional or 
local) to make his own comparisons. 

The chairman emphasized that this 
“biggest-ever Ralston Purina promo- 
tion would help to achieve big sales 
goals” ; would “cover all markets, but 
put pressure in relation to potential; 
provide big audiences on a frequent 
basis,” and thus help to achieve “fast 
distribution of all product sizes in 
markets of all sizes.’ 


, 


In every market coupons for free 
packages were used—but only in the 
introduction. All told, 18 million 
coupons were distributed. Of these 
three million, or nearly 18%, were 


redeemed. (Market Research Co. of 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Howard M. Booth, Publisher 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


National Representatives 


STATION WIAG AND wrac-Fm 5 
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America is now determining for Rals- 
ton Purina how many original users 
and customers are sticking with Pu- 
rina Dog Chow.) 

Since last October the product’s 
primary advertising medium has been 
every-other-week sponsorship (with 
Miles Laboratories) of the half-hour 
“Broken Arrow” on 135 ABC-TV 
stations Tuesday nights. This “‘his- 
torical Western” of Arizona takes 
85% of the $1.2 million annual ad- 
vertising budget of Ralston Division 
for the product. It is supplemented 
by three local half-hour TV shows— 
in Lancaster, New Orleans and Port- 
land, Me., which “Broken Arrow” 
does not reach; by radio spots in 57 
markets—to bolster TV ratings (cur- 
rently around 25) or strengthen cov- 
erage in rural markets; page ads 
every other month in Farm Journal 
and Progressive Farmer, and six pub- 
lications to dog fanciers. 


TV on "Sales Force" 


Trade advertising calls “Broken 
Arrow” a “powerful salesman for 
Purina Dog Chow . . . making over 
nine million sales calls weekly.” 

Basic consumer copy themes are 
“Eager eaters’; “a full-course dog 
dinner with real meat meal,” and 
“five out of six dogs prefer Purina 
Dog Chow.” The first of the two 
commercials in the half-hour network 
show (the third being on “next 
week’s sponsor”) features a straight 
“choice” by dogs. The second is done 
with the help of trick dogs: A dog 
“dreams” that he picks up Purina 
Dog Chow from a super-market shelf, 
wheels it out and drives off. (He 
has to “dream” this because he isn’t 
allowed in the store — but he goes 
through all the eager motions any- 
way.) Another dog (doubtless dream- 
ing too) buys a ticket and, Purina 
Dog Chow under his arm, enters a 
movie. 

The red-and-white Checkerboard 
packages show six healthy dogs of dif- 
ferent breeds. In publication ads and 
on the air various dogs forget their 
table manners to get at PDC in a 
hurry. 

A recent “What’s My Name’”’ con- 
test offered a top prize of $20,000, or 
$200 a month for 10 years, and 652 
other prizes, for identifying eight fa- 
mous dogs (including the “Purina” 
dog) and then completing a jingle: 


“Every dog has his claim to fame, 
You won't find two that are quite 
the same; 
Purina stars this one on TV, 


(Sample last line: “A real eager 
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eater, tune in and see.”) ... 

Purina Dog Chow first was pro- 
duced in a pilot plant area of Ralston 
Purina Co.’s Davenport plant. Then, 
in June 1955, after the Arkansas test, 
a $2-million plant exclusively for it 
was begun at Davenport. This plant, 
completed in May 1956, has since 
been enlarged, and today operates on 
a seven-day week. Meanwhile, last 
February, another plant, for cereals 
and dog food, was started in Cin- 
cinnati. 

The first anniversary of national 
distribution still finds customers on 


allocation —-a condition which prob- 
ably will last at least a month or two 
more. Every major chain now carries 
Purina Dog Chow in one or more 
sizes. The last holdout was Winn- 
Dixie, with main office in Jackson- 
ville, Fla. But not long ago Earl 
Gallipeau reported that this chain’s 
Greenville, S$. C., division placed an 
initial order and showed interest in 
a whole carload. The carload had to 
be put in line—as available. 

Earl and Geoffrey Baker are try- 
ing to be scrupulously fair to every- 
body’s dogs. 


"Our Columbus Cases at the point of sale 
are a vital part of Parker Merchandising.” 


“Advertising impressions, so important in 
selling writing instruments, are lost if the 
product is not properly presented at the point 
of sale. We feel our Columbus Cases 
provide a dramatic and inviting atmosphere 
for purchasers of Parker writing 
instruments as well as make the 
sales person’s efforts most 
effective. A single Columbus unit 
permits a retailer to have a complete 
assortment and easily maintain 
stock control and inventory. 

Columbus engineers are helpful 
in making constant improvements 


Mr. John G. Mack 
Chief Sales Executive 
The Parker Pen Company 


in our point-of-sale display 
cases in keeping with modern 
design and functional 
applications.” 


How about you, Mr. Sales Manager . . . ? 


Are you searching for the “plus” to give you a competitive 
edge, for greater assurance your products will be prop- 

erly presented at the point of sae? No doubt it will be worth a 
conference to help you bridge the last three feet at the point 

of sale. A note on your letterhead will bring prompt action. 


THE 


columbus. SHOW CASE COMPANY 


866 W. Fifth Ave., "Phone AXminster 9-2166, Columbus, Ohio 


Are your sales keeping pace 


Now is a good time to sell architects and en- 
gineers whose plans and specifications control 
92% of the strongest religious building mar- 
ket in history. And again in 1958 Architectural 
Record is your right magazine medium. 

For six straight years architects and engineers have planned 
an increased volume of religious building construction. 

In 1957 religious projects reached a record $700 mil- 
lions, over 6% of all nonresidential building. 

For 1958 F. W. Dodge Corporation has estimated further 
gains in church building—and long-term prospects are among 


the brightest in the building field. 


Reasons include population increase, population move- 


ment, and steep growth in church income—but most basic 


is the upsurge in U. S. church-mindedness. 
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In 1940 there were 64 million church members consti- 
tuting 49% of the U. S. population. By 1956 church mem- 
bership had soared to 103 million, or 62% of the population! 

Current estimates point to 22 million more church mem- 
bers (and potential income contributors) over the next ten 
years—an increase that should spur the construction of 
over 70,000 new churches, synagogues and related facili- 
ties at a cost of no less than $7 billion by 1965. 


Why Architectural Record is your right maga- 
zine medium in the church building market. 


In the past five years Architectural Record has published 
75% more editorial pages on religious building design than 
any other architectural magazine. 

This reflects Architectural Record’s close editorial atten- 
tion both to building planning trends as revealed by Dodge 


ogvraphe l 
grapher: Julius Shulman. 


Reports and to the continually researched interest* of its 


readers in religious buildings. 


More than any other magazine in its field Architectural 
Record has focused on the expanding functions of the 
church as a community educational, recreational and social 
center—on new uses of mechanical and other types of 
equipment needed for this expanded activity . . . and, most 
important, on the bold experimentation of architects and 
engineers seeking better ways to express traditional values 
of worship in architectural terms meaningful for our day. 


As a result Architectural Record’s unequaled architect 
and engineer audience today includes those architects and 
engineers verifiably responsible for planning 88% of all 


architect-planned religious building. 


Ask now for full information on Architectural Record’s 


advertising values—in time to take advantage of the June 


with church building? 


issue featuring an important Building Types study of 

RELIGIOUS BUILDING DESIGN. 

Five Exclusive Values for Building Product 

Advertisers in Architectural Record. 

| Verifiable coverage of 88% of all architect-planned 
building, nonresidential and residential, small and large. 

2 Largest architect—and engineer—circulation. 

3 Lowest cost per page per 1,000 architects and engineers. 

4 Architect and engineer preference as revealed in 11] 
out of 121 studies SPONSORED BY BUILDING PRODUCT 
MANUFACTURERS AND ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


2 Advertising leadership—by a margin of 72% more ad- 
vertising pages than the second magazine in the field 
(3 months, 1958). 


*In recent years Architectural Record’s Continuing Readership Research has shown that religious buildings rank close to schools and houses in the interest of its readers 


CORNING COLLECTS GLASS... 


A collection of rare glass, the equal of the world’s best: 
Thousands of visitors annually pour into Corning, N.Y., to 

. : ‘ . 
Clocks—Valentines—Samovars marvel at Corning Glass Works fabled collection. These 
visitors are looking over the unique early American exhibit. 


Company “Collections’ 
Make Colorful Exhibits 


Lipton, Hallmark, Old Charter, Corning—these are a Russians have invested for theirs.) 


But American business has done 

sampling of companies that have assembled valuable col- — what it could, within the space of 
: ‘ ‘ ‘ hong limitations imposed. And one Ameri- 
lections with specific product or industry significance. can corporation has an exhibit that’s 
an eye-opener in several ways. The 
company: Hallmark Cards, Kansas 
City. Its exhibit: the famous Hall- 
i prestige mark Historical Collection—a collec- 


. : tion, incidentally, that has no selling 
ay long-range public relations motif, that contains not one example 


Companies “collect'’ with divers goals. Among them: 


. ° ° of the company’s own production. 
@ the same objectives that cause little boys to col- — &, most a a tga “ace 
lect “aggies” istance and more recently under the 

personal direction of its president, 

Joyce C. Hall, Hallmark has been 

By HARRY WOODWARD actively accumulating outstanding ex- 

amples of greeting cards. Today the 

company has the largest and most val- 

[It’s April. And the first wave of fore they return home most of these uable collection of its kind in the 
\merican tourists is arriving in Bel- international kibitzers will visit the world. The collection is in steady 
cium for the Brussels World Fair. controversial American Exhibit. demand, year in and year out, for 
The Americans are not alone: (Controversial because many impor- showings in department stores, librar- 
Chere are the English... the French tant American voices have been raised ies, museums and schools. At the re- 
. the Germans... the Swiss... in protest: We're spending on the quest of boards of education, some of 
Italians. And the Russians. Be- Exhibit only a fraction of what the the cards are circulated on an indefi- 
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LIPTON COLLECTS SILVER AND 
CHINA... 


One of the most valuable collections of 
silver tea services in this country is 
Lipton’s. Here: a Georgian tea kettle. 
It’s part of a King’s Ransom in an- 
tiques gathered with the utmost care. 


nite basis among school children. The 
collection has been shown in such 
top-drawer galleries and museums as 


the William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art, Kansas City; the Chicago 
Historical Society Museum, and the 
University of Kansas Exhibition Cen- 
ter, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Hallmark is only one of dozens of 
American companies that have set spe- 
cial staffs to work at the fine art of 
collecting. 

Prominent among them is Thomas 
J. Lipton, Inc., with a $1 million sil- 
ver and china group. Over the past 
15 years Lipton has purchased what 
is probably the world’s outstanding 
assembly of antique silver and china 
tea services. It was Lipton’s public 
relations director, Mrs. Ruth Hamil- 
ton Floyd, who originated the idea 
of the Lipton Collection. She has 
secured practically all of the impor- 
tant pieces. And it is Mrs. Floyd who 
arranges for exhibitions of the Col- 
lection—exhibitions which have won 
the company press notice and good 
will on which no monetary value 
could be placed. Lipton is, naturally, 
cagey about lending out the exhibit. 
Only museums and cultural centers 


HALLMARK COLLECTS 
VALENTINES... 


And here’s a window display, for a 
bank, of antique cards that go back as 
much astwo centuries. Love’s old story! 
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of first magnitude are allowed to 
show it. 

For to send out such an exhibit— 
or even part of it—involves enormous 
preparation and planning. Each pre 
cious item must be packed by an ex- 
pert; insurance fees are high. And 
protection for the exhibit, while it is 
on display, must be guaranteed. Some 
of the pieces are small enough to 
“walk.” And Lipton’s Mrs. Floyd 
holds her breath until her charges are 
back where they live. (As a matter of 
fact Mrs. Floyd refuses even to say 
where the collection is housed. It is 
kept, literally, under lock and key 
and it is purposely split up—various 
parts of it are stored in different 
localities to foil antique robbers and 
to insure that fire, water or other 
calamities cannot wipe it out.) 

Lipton is thus continuing a tradi- 
tion older than the Medicis—older 
even, perhaps, than the medieval 
guilds. For centuries commercial 
firms, in England particularly, as- 
sembled objects of art. (Many of the 
greatest pieces of English silver are 
still owned by the guilds which origi- 
nally collected them. ) 

America has been a Johnny-Come- 
Lately where this hobby is concerned. 
In recent years, however, an ever- 
growing number of American busi- 
nesses have realized the value of col- 
lections and the prestige they bring. 

Strangely, the liquor distillers have 
been in the forefront. 

Old Charter Whiskey, for instance, 
(its advertising motto is ‘“The whis- 
key that didn’t watch the clock”) has 
one of the country’s really great col- 
lections of clocks. In 1953 Old Char- 
ter began ticking off an itinerary of 
cities where clock watchers could feast 
their eyes and ears on the fascinating 
time pieces the company has assem- 
bled. The collection includes such 
trophies as a unique German fire 


OLD CHARTER COLLECTS 
CLOCKS... 


This one is a glittering Viennese man- 
tel clock—circa 1810. It’s made of 
marcasite on rosewood and it works. 
Others: a fascinating fire clock, re 


sembling an old-time cigar lighter. 


clock that dates back to 1580; a water 
clock made in England in 1675 which 
operates by a steady dripping of wate 
from an upper container into a lower 
one. (It’s never off more than three 
hours a day!) 

Others: an optical illusion clock 
of the 1890-period. It is, says Old 
Charter, the only one of its kind in 
America. Created as a trick window 
display, the face of this clock appears 
to be in a vise; numerals and hands 
have a smashed-in appearance. Then 
there’s a Masterpiece Skeleton Clock, 
circa 1840. During the 18th and 19th 
centuries boys served in apprentice 


ship to master clockmakers. When 
the student completed his service he 
had to construct a “masterpiece” — 
a clock with all the works visible. 
Old Charter isn’t as chary about 
its collection as, say, Lipton. It makes 
the clocks work for their keep. In 
addition to department stores and 
schools, the collection is lent to liquor 
stores. Example: Tony Felicio, pro- 
prietor of Austin Liquors, Skokie, III., 
wanted to promote his store and he 
asked for the loan of the Old Charter 
collection. When it arrived he sent 
out a mailing, used newspaper adver- 
tising to announce a one-day showing. 
Although he competed with bad 
weather and the Kentucky Derby, 
800 people came to look at the clocks! 


Samovars for Vodka .. . 


Old Charter is a Schenley product. 
And Schenley seems to have been bit- 
ten by the collector’s bug. For it is 
now assembling samovars to promote 
its Samovar Vodka. An array of 30 
antique samovars, covering two cen- 
turies of the silversmith’s art (and in- 
sured for $500,000) has recently be- 
gun making the reunds as a Vodka 
sales tool. Like the Old Charter col- 
lection, it goes to department stores. 
But hotels have also been graced. 
Now it is on a tour of major cities 
throughout the U.S. — Washington, 
Los Angeles, Boston, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Chicago and Dallas. 

Beer brewers have collections, too. 
R. J. Schaefer has a collection of 125 
antique beer steins and tankards. Of 
these 20 are Kreussen steins—a type 
so rare that it is found mostly in 
European museums. Otto Baden- 
hausen, of Ballantine, displays his 
costly collection in his office. His 
proudest piece: a plain pewter mug, 
holding exactly a pint, engraved with 
the seal of the crown of England. 
Rheingold’s Philip Liebmann had spe- 
cial, antiqued-pine shelves built into 
his office to hold his tankards. Most 
of them are German or Austrian and 
many are choice 18th century items 
in finest porcelain. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank col- 
lects (what else?) — money. Chase 
has a Museum of Moneys of the 
World, numbering 75,000 specimens 

-most of which are infinitely more 
valuable than when they were minted. 
It’s one of the most comprehensive 
currency collections on permanent dis- 
play in this country er abroad, All 
periods, since the introduction of 
monetary systems, are represented. 
The collection’s curator, Vernon L. 
Brown, says it was acquired in 1928 
from Farran Zerbe, a leading numis- 
matist, and is visited annually by 


68 


thousands of school children, research- 
ers and people who just like money. 
It is being constantly added to, under 
Brown’s direction. The exhibit, fea- 
turing such moneys as a clay tablet 
due bill of Babylon, 50 centuries old, 
is housed in the RCA Building of 
Rockefeller Center and is open (ex- 
cept for weekends and holidays) from 
10 to 5 each day. One specimen is 
grotesque by money standards. This 
is the stone money of Yap—an ex- 
ample of which measures 30 inches in 
diameter and weighs 175 pounds. 
Brown suggests that perhaps it dis- 
couraged the women from being too 
free with the family exchequer. 

Possibly, the most handsomely 
housed of American exhibits is the one 
at the Corning Glass Center, Corn- 
ing, N. Y. Unlike many American 
collections, this exhibit contains the 
modern as well as the antique. 

Over half-a-million people visited 
the Center last year. The striking, 
contemporary building, erected in 
1951 to mark the 100th anniversary 
of the founding of the Union Glass 
Works (predecessor of Corning Glass 
Works) was originally intended to 
house Corning’s museum of rare glass. 
But the idea grew—and is still grow- 
ing. From the small building, first 
planned, the Center has fanned out 
to encompass Amory Houghton’s plan 
for “a Center (that would) provide 
in one place a complete picture of a 
single industry.” 

In the lobby is the giant, 200-inch 
telescope mirror, prototype of the 
“Big Eye” that Corning made for 
the Hale Telescope. 

And nearby is the Corning Muse- 
um of Glass, a non-profit educational 
institution chartered by the New 
York Board of Regents. Here are 
selected, rare examples of glassmak- 
ing from 1,500 B.C. to the present. 

Next to it is the Museum Library 
which Corning calls “the world’s 
most complete reference source on 
glass.” 

The Hall of Science and Industry 
at the Center is devoted to displays 
of glass as it is used in architecture, 


industry, medicine, communications 
and the home. 

But the most fascinating part of 
the Center—the most fascinating for 
kids, certainly—is the Steuben Glass 
Factory. Here master craftsmen hand- 
fashion famed Steuben crystal from 
molten glass. A gallery above the area 
where the glass blowers work enables 
each visitor to have a ringside seat. 

To get even more mileage out of 
the Center, Corning has a 60-man 
staff that makes arrangements for 
transportation, hotel and travel reser- 
vations, special tours and activities— 
even food. And the Center’s facilities 
are open to national and regional 
educational, scientific, civic and cul- 
tural meetings and conferences. 

Within the past month another 
famous company collection was 
broken up and sold at public auction. 
This was the well-known Steinway 
stamp collection. It was begun years 
ago by Theodore E. Steinway, for 
more than three decades the head of 
Steinway & Sons, the piano firm. 

Mr. Steinway was a life-long stamp 
collector who concentrated on stamps 
having some connection with the 
musical world. Often the firm used 
this important collection as a special 
exhibit piece in Steinway Hall, New 
York City, and at Steinway dealers’ 
showrooms throughout the country. 
(Among the more notable items in 
the collection was the block of four 
stamps of Poland of 1919, depicting 
Ignace Jan Paderewski. The block 
was signed by Paderewski. ) 

The collection brought over $30,- 
000 under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

But if the Steinway stamps have 
passed out of the company’s hands, 
few other company collections ever do. 
And each year other important com- 
panies begin that most fascinating of 
all company activities—the fashion- 
ing of a collection that will bring 
delight and knowledge to the public, 
an enriched feeling of its past and 
present to the company. 

And a harvest of good will that is 
the end product of the finest form of 
public relations. ® 
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White Rock 


decoration on frosted cooler glass. Set of six 
offered for two bottle caps and cash... trade- 


mark advertising with consumer appeal. 


ary 


< 


Chrysler 


dealers used the exclusive Forward Look 
design for souvenir sets to customers and 


prospects.. 


.a decorative trade-mark appeal. 


RCA 


used sets of these specially decorated tum- 
blers with their dealers . 
general appeal. 


a design of 


“BPeusiness Boosters”... 


Glassware sets decorated just for you by Libbey 


(Slessware is always appreciated, 
and when specially decorated with 
your exclusive design, trade mark, 
or tie-in motif, these Libbey 
glasses are real “Business Boosters” 
.. serve as long-lasting reminders 
of your service. 
Nationally advertised Libbey 
glassware is ideal for souvenirs, 
commemorative gifts, awards, and 


premiums ... perfect for special 


combination packages, too. 

Colorfully and durably deco- 
rated . . . in any size or shape... 
and designed only for you... 
Libbey glassware is a terrific sales 
stimulant. These low-cost “Bus- 
iness Boosters” can be produced in 
surprisingly low minimum quanti- 
ties. May we design for you? 


SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


LIBBEY SAFEDGE GLASSWARE 


AN (1) PRODUCT 


Premium 


Department, Libbey Glass 


Division of Owens-Illinois, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send me information about SPECIALLY DECORATED 


Libbey Glassware. I am particularly interested in 


C Business Gifts 


( Special events 


or Souvenirs plan 


Company 


Address 


0 Other 


RS itched 


Owens-ILLINoIs 


GENERAL OFFICES + TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Special combination packaging 


[) Complete Premium promotion 


Which GIANT is going places? 


Both. The giant Black Marlin and TRUE, the 
man’s magazine—each a giant in his particular 


realm—are on the move. 

TRUE delivers 2!4 million primary readers—2!{ 
guaranteed ABC net paid circulation of MEN on 
the move. Men who earn more, spend more, really 
go places: you just name it, vacationing, golfing, 
boating, flying, hunting or fishing. Men building 
careers and families... readers right in the prime 
of their consuming life. 

They like TRUE’s man-to-man, all facts edit- 
ing ... give close attention to everything in “‘their’”’ 
magazine. And you get this big market without 
paying for waste circulation at the mixed 
mass weekly prices. You sell for less to your best 
brand prospects: MEN. 

Take advantage of the young giant in the 
mass magazine field. Enjoy the brand selling power 
of the leading man’s magazine. Spend fewer dollars 
and reach 214 million MEN readers...men on 
the move. Plus over 1,200,000 Gals who don’t miss 
an issue. Buy TRUE, top choice for advertisers sell- 
ing to the big male market. 


MALE vs. FEMALE BUYING POWER 


Automobiles, beer, life insurance — product 
after product—the MAN makes the big brand 
decision. You’ll find all the facts in True’s new 
reports made by Daniel Starch & Staff in 
consultation with the Advertising Research 
Foundation. 

Get the facts on who is really buying your prod- 
uct. Ask for the Starch report on your category. 
Air Conditioners - Air Travel - Automobiles 
Beer - Business Shirts - Electric Shavers 
Life Insurance + Liquor - Outboard Motors 
Shaving Cream - Television Sets - Tires 


AMERICA’S LARGEST SELLING MAN'S MAGAZINE 
A FAWCETT PUBLICATION —Fawcett Bldg., New York 


THE PUBLISHER’S PAGE 


Cleaning Up Some Muddied Thinking 


One of the big Stock Exchange houses believes 
that a consumer revolution of a lasting nature may 
be going on, and that our national unofficial policy 
of “enforced obsolescence” is more or less kaput. 

First the firm of Ralph E. Samuel & Co. points 
out that this doesn’t apply to the women’s fashion 
field. “A gal couldn’t—wouldn’t—be seen in last 
year’s outfit, no matter how becoming it may have 
been. . . . The apparel trades have been built up, 
and are kept active, by annual style and model 
changes.” 

But then it goes on to expound the theory that 
the slowing down of new-car sales means that 
American families no longer are going to be in- 
fluenced by style changes. May we quote? 

“Year after vear millions of cars have been sold 
on the basis of luring the consumer into trading 
in his old model and buying a ‘this year’s car’ model. 
The fact that many of the trade-ins—most of them 
no doubt—have years of further good service still 
in them is disregarded. . . . Certainly, the past few 
months have shown a wide disinclination on the part 
of the public to trade in still-serviceable last year’s 
cars for 1958 models. 

‘Adequate transportation is becoming more im- 
portant than the latest quirks in automotive de- 
signing; keeping up with the traffic is more impor- 
tant than keeping up with the Joneses. . . . Perhaps 
America is going to drive its cars an extra year or 
two or three.” 

What is wrong with this argument? 

We think of three areas of disagreement. 

There is an assumption, which we do not grant, 
that at long last America is turning to an economy 
of filling needs only, as distinct from the com- 
bination of needs plus wants. The great distinction 
between our (and Canada’s) economy and that of 
Great Britain and the Continent is that over there 
they think almost entirely in terms of filling needs. 
Once we started to follow that thinking our pro- 
duction would fall by one-third. We say it isn’t 
going to happen. 

Secondly, there is an assumption that the only 
change, year to year, is in styling. We don’t buy 
that, either. Perhaps the chrome or the fins are 
the most apparent change, but today’s cars, it seems 
to us, are truly better cars in every sense of the 


word. 
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Thirdly, and most important, there is a more 01 
less flat statement that if you turn in a 1956 car for 
a 1958 model, the 1956 car goes to the scrap heap. 
How absurd can you get? 

Take almost any important commodity (perhaps 
other than women’s fashions) and there is a second- 
ary market. You trade in your 1956 Buick or 
Chrysler, and what happens? Fairly soon it goes 
to some gent who isn’t too proud to buy a used 
car, and who can get at least 30,000 miles of trans- 
portation at one-third the new-car cost. Ditto for 
the extended life of refrigerators and other 
pliances which are traded in for new models long 
before they are worn out. 

How different in countries where there are caste 
systems (unofficial of course). In England, for 
example, Lord North or Sir John Blank will use 
his Rolls Royce until the cost of new parts and 
repairs begins to approach that of a new model. 
No plumber or farmer would dare to buy and 
operate a second-hand Rolls. But look around this 
country or Canada! Who—by color, creed or kind 
of work—is afraid to drive a second-hand Cadillac 
or Lincoln ? 

Perhaps some of the new-car buyers of the last 
couple of years will hold off this year from buying 
a new model, but we predict that it won't be any 
lasting pattern. Otherwise where will the more 
than five million annual buyers of used cars find a 
stock to choose from? They must choose between 
used cars or smaller, less expensive, new cars. Most 
of them, to date at least, prefer the larger, more 
comfortable, used car. 

Style is important, and will continue to be 
portant. But style changes do not interfere with 
the orderly using-up of commodities. Style changes 
broaden markets, bring about a transfer of products 
from one economic group to another. 

We'd even go so far as to say that our time- 
tested practice of car change is a sample of the 
democratic process at its best. In other countries 
only the rich and the bureaucrats have cars. The 
others ride trams or bicycles. Here the number of 
cars seems limited only by roads and parking space. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor and Publisher 


How to Make It Easy to Buy 


By HAROLD L. CRAMER 


Manager, Agency and Construction Sales 


Everyone in industrial marketing 
should welcome the new emphasis 
which is being placed on integrating 
marketing programs to take full ad- 
vantage of all the order-producing 
tools which are available. Particularly 
welcome is the attention being paid 

orienting’ these programs 
we can make it 
rewarding as possible for out 


istomers and prospects to do busi 


is, however, one area of an 
egrated, coordinated marketing pro- 
m to which industrial marketers 
ild profitably give more emphasis. 
s is the area of ouying informa- 
Such information finds its most 
te expression in the product 
ification and application data we 
put in the hands of our potential cus- 
tomers, for use when they are con- 
ing a project and deciding on 


: nds of products to use, 


result from 


[his happy event may 


a iriety of Causes: 
® an advertisement which interests 
neone in knowing more about ou 
products 
@ the after-effects of a helpful and 
emembered sales call 


® or simply a real need to solve a 


problem which has ari 


impor- 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


tance of making it as easy as possible 
for a prospect to buy should be self- 
evident to anyone who advocates a 
buyer-oriented marketing program for 
his company. Making it easy to buy 
is just an easy way of making it pos- 
sible for a salesman to sell. Any 
study of how orders in industry are 
generated makes it obvious that a 
large percentage of these orders are 
first initiated from the buying side— 
orders which come our way because 
buyers have gotten in touch with the 
salesmen and asked them to come and 
bid for the business. 

The facts of industrial marketing 
underscore the importance of making 
sure we take full advantage of both 
sales and buying tools. An 
emphasis on either one to the detri- 
ment of the other defeats the pur- 
pose of integrated, buyer-oriented 
marketing. 

This, briefly, is the reason why we, 
at Westinghouse, have made sure we 
put proper weight on both selling and 
buying tools in our 1958 marketing 
program for electrical distribution 
equipment. 

In the past 10 years, $214 billion 
worth of new major structures, such 
as office buildings, hospitals, schools, 
and factories have been designed and 
built in the United States. In 1957, 
alone, the value of new construction, 
exclusive of housing, totaled $30 bil- 


over- 


lion, of which almost one billion dol- 
lars went for electrical equipment. 

Every individual building in this 
huge construction program is help- 
lessly ineficient without an adequate, 
dependable electrical system. If the 
system fails, elevators won't run, air- 
conditioning fails, lights go out, ma- 
chines stop running, employes stand 
idle while fixed costs eat into profits, 
and orders go unfilled. If the system 
is inadequate, new equipment cannot 
be installed, circuit breakers trip, 
maintenance costs soar, tenants grum- 
ble and leave for buildings designed 
to meet today’s and tomorrow’s elec- 
tric-load requirements. (And these re- 
quirements have more than doubled 
in the past ten years; are expected to 
double again in the next decade. ) 

In spite of the basic essentiality of 
dependable, planned-for-the-future 
electrical distribution systems, the 
people most concerned with a build- 
ing’s ability to fulfill its function give 
less weight to the adequacy of the elec- 
trical distribution system than almost 
any other element of building design. 
What’s more, they have been his- 
torically three and four steps removed 
from active participation in the actual 
purchase of a _ building’s electrical 
equipment! 

As a platform for planning our 
1958 marketing program, we began 
with the twin assumptions that any 


The Man... 


H. L. (Hal) Cramer is a West- 
inghouse man through and 
through. Since 1950 he’s been 
manager, Agency & Construc- 
tion Sales department, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., in Pitts- 
burgh. He came to Westinghouse 
in 1927 on a graduate student 
course, fresh out of Cooper 
Union with a BS in electrical 
engineering. Cramer finds time 
to teach marketing to a West- 
inghouse group and to conduct 
case history classes in sales 
management at National Sales 
Executives’ graduate school. 


. « . and Westinghouse 


Agency & Construction Sales 
department formulates market- 
ing policies for Westinghouse 
products sold through apparatus 
distributors and for apparatus 
sales to the construction indus- 
try. Cramer operates through 26 
district offices with 300 sales- 
men contacting 300 outlets. Ad- 
vertising in 8 magazines builds 
interest which can be converted 
into buying action by referring 
to the new 204-page catalog in 
buyers’ offices via Sweet’s Archi- 
tectural and Industrial Construc- 
tion Files. 
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How Westinghouse Buyer-Orients a Marketing Program 


The people 
involved 


Their buying 
influence 


Objectives of 
catalog program 


Objectives of 
advertising 


BUILDING 
OWNERS 


Although owners suffer most 
when their buildings prove to be 
electrically inadequate, they 
have seldom concerned them- 
selves with the electrical distri- 
bution system. 


To make it easy for a building’s 
architect to show, and describe 
the advantages of, Westinghouse 
equipment to the building’s 
owner. 


To tell owners what 
it means, efficiency 
and profit-wise, to in- 
sist upon planned - 
for-the-future electri- 
cal systems. 


ARCHITECTS 


Although responsible for every 
facet of a building’s design, 
architects are not generally 
trained in electrical system de- 
sign, and rely upon electrical en- 
gineers for this work. But as 
modern buildings become _in- 
creasingly dependent upon elec- 
trical equipment, architects must 
of necessity integrate a build- 
ing’s design around its electrical 
distribution system. 


To give architects instant access 
to facts on the nature of electri- 
cal distribution systems, togeth- 
er with application and perform- 
ance data on all Westinghouse 
equipment. By doing this, to 
make architects (1) aware that 
building design begins with the 
electrical system (2) more anx- 
ious to participate in electrical 
specifications (3) insistent on 
the specification of Westing- 
house systems. 


To document, via the 
case - history ap- 
proach, the benefits 
of good. electrical 
design. To encourage 
reference to West- 
inghouse’s new cata- 
log. Advertising 
theme: “architectur- 
al beauty is more 
than skin deep.” 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


Trained in the design of elec- 
trical distribution systems, they 
are often confronted with archi- 
tects and owners who are most 
interested in minimizing the cost 
of, and space allocated to, such 
systems. As a result, their speci- 
fications often fall short of de- 
sirable allowances for future in- 
creases in power demand, and 
permit leeway in make and type 
of equipment. 


To give electrical engineers in- 
stant access to facts on the 
superior quality and complete 
range of Westinghouse equip- 
ment, and Westinghouse’s ability 
to assume full responsibility for 
complete electrical distribution 
systems. To increase electrical 
engineers’ insistence that con- 
tractors adhere to bids based on 
complete Westinghouse systems. 


To present case his- 
tories more techni- 
cal than in the cam- 
paign to architects, 
which describe typi- 
cal electrical design 
problems and _  out- 
standing Westing- 
house solutions. To 
encourage use of 
Westinghouse’s new 
catalog in develop- 
ing electrical specifi- 
cations. 


GENERAL 
CON- 
TRACTORS 


In bidding for the overall con- 
struction job, they ask for elec- 
trical distribution system sub- 
bids from electrical contractors. 
To be _ cost-competitive, they 
often accept, up to the limits al- 
lowed by the architect and elec- 
trical engineer, sub-bids based 
on initial cost rather than long- 
range performance standards. 


To make it easy for contractors 
to understand the immediate 
economies and long-range ad- 
vantages of integrated Westing- 
house electrical systems: equip- 
ment to meet all requirements; 
one source of responsibility; on- 
time installation; assured per- 
formance; skilled and experi- 
enced design and_ installation 
help. To thereby encourage in- 
sistence upon sub-bids calling 
for integrated Westinghouse 
systems. 


To arouse interest 
in Westinghouse 
through case histo- 
ries showing how 
time, money, trouble 
are saved when elec- 
trical distribution 
problems are en- 
trusted to Westing- 
house for solution. 


ELECTRICAL 
CON- 
TRACTORS 


As direct bidders for the job of 
installing electrical systems, 
they make the final choice, when 
allowed, between price and qual- 
ity in the equipment upon which 
they bid. 


To put in their hands the prod- 
uct data and application informa- 
tion which makes it economi- 
cally sound to specify Westing- 
house systems. 


(Same as for general 
contractors. See 
above) 
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marketing program worth its salt 
must: 


1. Result in greater sales of West- 
inghouse electrical distribution equip- 
ment and complete systems. 


2. Make a beneficial, profitable 
contribution to the building industry 
in the process. 

Here are the asked 


ourselves: 


9. Will a better understanding 
and application of adequate electrical 
distribution systems benefit everyone 
concerned with new building con- 


struction ? 


questions we 


A. Yes, definitely. For reasons al- 
ready briefly given, such systems pro- 
vide a building with its arteries, 
nerves, and muscles, and any elec- 
trical weakness in a modern, complex 
building destroys its efficiency. (Eight 
years ago, for example, one of our 
country’s most beautiful and widely 
acclaimed office buildings was erected 
in a major eastern city. With an elec- 
trical system not designed in con- 
formity with the steady increases in 
demand that could have been ex- 
pected, this multi-million-dollar build- 
ing is already obsolete. Now, as elec- 
tric office machines replace manual 
ones in volume, as an increasing num- 
ber of employes put greater demands 
on the air conditioning system, as 
computers take over accounting and 
payroll circuits fail, 
maintenance costs climb, and further 
desirable mechanization jis_ post- 
poned. ) 


computations, 


9. Will the 
benefit from the 
VW estinghouse 


building industry 
increased use of 
electrical equipment? 


A. Yes, it definitely will. Although 
more than 100 manufacturers supply 
electrical distribution equipment, 
Westinghouse is one of the few manu- 
facturers which makes everything re- 
quired in a modern, highly complex 
electrical distribution system. We of- 
fer, then, the great advantages of in- 
tegrated systems, and unit responsi- 
bility for an entire system’s quality 
and performance. 


Q. With these good reasons for 
being in business, how do we make 
sure that more Westinghouse equip- 
ment and systems are specified and 
bought ? 


A. A thoroughly coordinated mar- 
keting program designed to achieve 


these basic objectives: 
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1. A much greater understanding, at 
all specifying and buying levels, of 
the essential value of dependable, 
planned-for-the-future electrical dis- 
tribution systems. 


2. The development of comprehensive 
application and specification data on 
Westinghouse electrical distribution 
equipment—and the continuous main- 
tenance of this data in all offices that 
are possible sources of business—so 
that we can make it as easy as possible 
for all buying influences to know 
about, to specify, and to buy West- 
inghouse equipment. 


3. A sales organization geared to take 
maximum advantage of every sales 
opportunity—particularly a sales or- 
ganization which can capitalize im- 
mediately on every invitation to bid 
for business which Parts One and 
Two of our program generate. 


This three-part answer to our last 
question became for us the basic ele- 
ments of an integrated, buyer-oriented 
marketing program, and all that re- 
mained was for us to put such a pro- 
gram into action. 

Where our planning seems to have 
diverged from many marketing pro- 
grams, however, was when we con- 
cluded that even the best sales or- 
ganization .is far more effective when 
comprehensive BUYING INFOR- 
MATION is constantly at work: 
educating potential customers in the 
complexities of electrical distribution 
equipment — providing specification 
and application data — encouraging 
architects, engineers, and contractors 
to invite our salesmen to help them ap- 
ply Westinghouse equipment—taking 
advantage of every sales opportunity 
by having helpful data about our prod- 
ucts instantly accessible when a poten- 
tial customer first becomes interested 
in knowing about them. 

As a result, we started more than 
a year ago to revise our existent buy- 
ing information, and to make our new 
Architects and Engineers Data Book 
as definitive a catalog as possible on 
Westinghouse electrical distribution 
equipment. Then we took very 
definite steps to make absolutely sure 
this catalog would get to the places 
where we know it will do much good 
for us; that it will stay anchored in 
these places for instant accessibility 
all the time; that, as a result, it will 
be used more often than the catalog 
of any other electrical distribution 
equipment manufacturers. 

There is nothing unusual in a 
manufacturer's having a _ catalog; 
most do. The difference, I think, rests 
in the fact that catalog development 
for this specific use had priority with 


us—and that we are acutely aware 
of what, in a rather complex buyer- 
oriented marketing program, this buy- 
ing data can do for us. 

Here is what we think our new 
catalog can do: 


1. It can do much to give real 
meaning to a buyer-oriented market- 
ing program—because there is much 
evidence to show that, when archi- 
tects, engineers, and other buying in- 
fluences are seriously contemplating a 
project, they almost invariably refer 
to catalogs first—particularly if they 
can do so quickly and easily. 


2. It can be a surprisingly valuable 
educational weapon because, in indus- 
trial marketing, catalogs are the most 
practical means of telling permanently 
in print a complete story about our 
products: their nature, function, and 
the benefits of their use. 


3. Our catalog can make it easier 
than is otherwise possible for archi- 
tects and electrical engineers to specify 
Westinghouse equipment, because it 
can always be on hand when it is 
needed and wanted. And even the 
most selling-conscious marketing ex- 
ecutive knows that his salesmen often 
cannot be on hand, either from lack 
of time or lack of information that 
a potential customer is getting ready 
to buy. 


4. This catalog can be our detailed, 
always-ready-for-use representative in 
places where our salesmen sometimes 
have difficulty making personal con- 
tacts on a frequent basis. A busy archi- 
tect or engineer can easily “be in 
conference” when a salesman calls. 
He can’t very well “be out” to a 
catalog which is always unobtrusively 
at his fingertips, and filled with help- 
ful information. 


5. It can be the means by which 
such essential selling tools as our ad- 
vertising and direct mail can be made 
to work at full effectiveness. Adver- 
tising and direct mail must obviously 
be confined to telling a very limited 
story about our electrical distribution 
equipment. But as this advertising 
and direct mail arouse an interest in 
knowing more about our equipment 
and services, this interest can be capi- 
talized upon by referring interested 
readers to our catalog. Every time 
this happens, the value of our adver- 
tising or direct mail suddenly grows 
into the 336 pages of information our 
catalog contains. 


6. Our catalog can, finally, in- 
crease the effectiveness of our sales- 


men and our distributors’ salesmen. 
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sot to dd » 


« with your 
advertising ? 


Just this. It takes more than a green thumb to 
cultivate a profitable sales volume of seeds. It takes 


astute business sense... and particular attention 
to advertising effectiveness. 


David Burpee, president of the world’s largest seed 
house, has had years of experience checking adver- 
tising results. He says: 

“In the past 20 years we have seen a great change 
in the relative effectiveness: of publications for 
garden advertising. 


“Today the Sunday garden pages of newspapers 
are prime media for Burpee seeds. Year after year 
our sales records show The New York Times to be 
a top producer.” 


Now you may not know a delphinium from a daf- 
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fodil. And care less. But about David Burpee’s 
customers you should care. 


They are home owners, hundreds of thousands 
of New York Times families with a continuing 
demand for everything that makes living more 
enjoyable, more pleasant. 


They buy more... more of everything they see 
advertised in The New York Times. So much more 
than the average family that advertisers — such as 
David Burpee — have made The Times New York’s 
advertising leader for 39 years. 


Che New fork Cimes 


“All the News That's Fit to Print” 
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‘cross 
country 


“Allied’s sure our good friend” 


It’s so much easier for you . . . and safer for 
your things when you move with Allied—the 
No. 1 specialist in long distance moving 
(packing and storage, too). He’ll handle all 
the details, from packing bric-a-brac to ar- 
ranging furniture. Your goods are moved with 
expert care, and right on time! ; 


FREE BOOKLET—Ask your Allied 
Mover for your copy of “Before You 
Move,” a helpful booklet on trouble- 
free moving. Look for his name in the 
Yellow Pages under “Movers.” 


CALL YOUR ALLIED MOVER 


ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. * WORLD'S LARGEST LONG-DISTANCE MOVERS 
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Experience shows that architects, en- 
gineers, and others who use our cata- 
log almost invariably ask us to pro- 
vide the personal application assistance 
that is generally necessary before our 
electrical distribution equipment is 
actually bought. 


By helping our salesmen to concen- 
trate more of their time on prospects 
who are already definitely interested 
in doing business with us, we think 
our catalog results in more orders per 
salesman, an increased application of 
Westinghouse equipment, and greater 
profits for our company. 


So much, then, for why our catalog 
seemed to us a cornerstone of buyer- 
oriented marketing program. Now, in 
conclusion, a brief summary of how 
the other elements in our marketing 
program will this year go about the 
job of increasing the sale and pur- 
chase of Westinghouse electrical dis- 
tribution equipment. 


ADVERTISING: Our advertising 
is built on a solid foundation of a 
favorable corporate image ; that West- 
inghouse is a forward-looking, alert, 
good company with which to do busi- 
ness. An image that is continually be- 
ing strengthened by our corporate 
commercials on TV and our corpo- 
rate advertising in business papers. 


DIRECT MAIL: To reenforce our 
advertising, on a selective basis, at 
each level of buying influence. 


COORDINATION: In both adver- 
tising and direct mailings we urge in- 
terested readers to refer to our in- 
stantly accessible catalog. There is no 
sense, in our opinion, in having as val- 
uable a catalog as we think we have, 
and not doing everything we can to 
make sure it gets maximum use. This 
is, to us, a fundamental prerequisite of 
a buyer-oriented marketing program, 
and one that too many industrial mar- 
keters fail to take advantage of. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND 
FORUMS: These give us an inval- 
uable opportunity to meet personally 
with architects, engineers, and our 
own distributive sales organizations. 

In 1958, as in recent years past, we 
will hold a number of seminars for 
architects and electrical engineers, in 
which Westinghouse electrical distri- 
bution specialists will discuss the tech- 
nical aspects of good electrical sys- 
tems, answer questions from the floor, 
take the pulse of current architectural 
and electrical engineering thinking. 

Also on our 1958 agenda is a 90- 
minute road show, called “Power 
Up,” complete with professional 
talent. 
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PINPOINTED SALES ACTIVITY: 
It is designed to make our Westing- 
house electrical distribution salesmen, 
and all salesmen of our more than 
300 apparatus agents and distributo: 
outlets, as order-productive as 
possible. 

In this area of our marketing pro- 
gram, we concentrate our Westing- 
house sales engineers on two sales 
functions: 


1. Contacts with architects and 
electrical engineers, to provide on a 
personal basis skilled advice in the ap- 
plication of Westinghouse electrical 
distribution systems. 

2. Service to our agents and dis- 
tributor salesmen, in order that we 
can help these salesmen to the utmost 
in the technical problems involved in 
the actual application of Westing- 
house equipment to any given build- 
ing project. 


In the construction market, our 
agents and distributors and their sales- 
men are encouraged, in our marketing 
setup, te spend a// of their time with 
electrical contractors, because this is 
where all marketing activities pay off 
in the actual purchase of Westing- 


When Your Board Decides 


"Dividends vs. Development” 


The 7,846 stockholders of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., have 
just been told in the 38th annual report that: 


“Our advertising is not only stimulating sales, but is making a 
contribution to holding down our distribution costs. We believe 
an increasing proportion of our sales is resulting from advertising 
in one form or another. 


“Advertising readership indices and “leads” were at high levels in 
1957. Most of the “leads” resulted from extensive direct mail 
advertising campaigns. Other pre-selling efforts made use of adver- 
tising in business and general magazines and newspapers, and a 
number of business show exhibits. 


“To support the more intensive selling effort needed to attain our 
sales goal for 1958, we have appropriated $1,350,000 for adver- 
tising. This is an increase of 24% over the 1957 expenditure of 
$1,093,000, which represented 2.4% of gross income.” 


house equipment—and the sole re- In a letter accompanying the annual report, Frederick Bowes, Jr., vice- 
sponsibility of our distributive outlets president—public relations and advertising, wrote to SALES MANAGE- 
is to write more Westinghouse MENT: 


business. 

Nothing is so important as actuall 
orienting an industrial marketing 
plan to the buyer’s viewpoints and 
needs. In order to do so, however, 
one must realize that far more often 
than many sales executives are willing 
to admit, industrial products are 
bought rather than sold. And in order 
to encourage the buying of our prod- 
ucts, we must first concentrate on 
knowing how buyers think, and then 
make sure we give them what they 
need and want most from us. 

First, when a buyer is inter- 
ested in our equipment, it is very im- 
portant to make sure he can find out 
more about it as easily and quickly 
as possible. 

Second, in our case, many of the 
buying influences most important to us 
have not concerned themselves ac- 
tively enough in the design of elec- 
trical distribution systems, and in the 
specification of the required equip- 
ment. Particularly in the case of 
architects, this historical situation 
must inevitably change because of the 
ever-mounting demands on_ every 
building’s electrical system. The more 
we can help architects and others to 
have a fuller appreciation of this sub- 
ject, the better for everyone con- 
cerned, ® : 
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“You will be interested to know that Sates MANAGEMENT helped 
us in finding an outside authoritative statement of support for a 
recommendation for a major increase in our advertising budget this 
year, at a time when other companies are either trimming or 
holding the line. 


“Actually, I found it in an editorial in your issue of November 15, 
1957, and I quoted liberally from it, not only before the Policy 
Committee of my fellow officers, but also before our Board of 
Directors, both of which groups supported this with the biggest 
advertising appropriation in our history, including an increase of 
24% over the previous year. (Editor’s note: Mr. Bowes refers to 
“Dividends vs. Development.” Would you like a free copy? Just 
write to Philip Salisbury, Editor, Sates MANAGEMENT, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y.) 


“The thing that tipped the scale, I believe,” states Mr. Bowes, 
“was this editorial statement, based on your extensive knowledge of 
business and marketing, wherein you (SM’s editor) stated that 
this year you, personally, were going to invest your funds in com- 
panies which would look ahead beyond the present minor difficulty 
to the future and actually increase marketing expenditures, even 
if it meant shaving profit margins and even dividends.” 


HLEEN-STiK 


Your 
AGiC: eCa rp et 


to Greater Sales! | 


e te afer eee 


Not even the Sorcery of the Arabian Nights can match KLEE N - « T iK 


the sunlit merchandising magic of KLEEN-STIK for 
pulling extra attention to P.O.P. Displays and Labels. STRIPS and SPOTS 


(APPLIED AFTER PRINTING) 
e SO EASY TO USE—Peel backing paper and press Smart, Streamlined Way to Get Dis- 


lays Up and Keep Therm Up! 
in place. No water, no glue, no tacks or tape. P / 
P . it P Exclusive, patented Strip and Spot 


® STICKS TIGHT—on any hard, smooth surface. application of KLEEN-STIK makes 
displays easier to put up .. . gets 


® GETS DISPLAYS UP—and keeps 'em up, in the best preferred locations. Can be applied 


anywhere on front or back . . . com- 
bined with die-cuts and folds to pro- 


locations. 
e ; ‘ duce unique 3-D and novelty pieces. 
EASY TO PRINT—ony size, any shape, by any print- pealiiy trem Ti valead sonia 


ing process. plants 


Tt It’s Pressure-Sensitive... 


SEE HOW AMERICA’S leading 
advertisers use KLEEN-STIK — send for free book- 
let, ‘101 Stik Triks’’ today! 
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e 


“Moistureless, Sell-sticking Adhesive Products 


for very Advertising and Yabeling Yleed 
+ 


KLEEN-STIK “D” TRANSFER TAPE 


Instantly Makes any Printed Piece into a Self-Sticking P.O.P. Display! 


New quick-transfer “D” Tape adds Fast... Easy .. . Economical 
famous KLEEN-STIK peel-and-press “D” Tape is easily applied by 
convenience to Window Stream- hand —or for larger runs, on 
ers, Ad Reprints, Wrap-around the new Automatic Applicator. 
Labels, forms and other printed Available in rolls 2”, %”, and 
material. 1” wide. 


KLEEN-STIK “DUBL-STIK” 


KLEEN-STIK “VINYL-STIK” 


For Longer-Lasting Weatherproof Outdoor Displays 


Tough, flexible Firestone “Velon” plastic, backed with famous KLEEN-STIK peel-and-press adhesive, produces 
self-sticking outdoor displays that last longer, stay brighter, stick tighter on practically any surface. Water- 
proof, fade-proof, scuff-resistant — impervious to most oils, grease, salt, and acids. No harmful shrinkage 
or expansion on location. 


KLEEN-STIK Solid Adhesive-Backed PRINTING STOCKS 


KLEEN-STIK “Makes Te! 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives for Advertising and Labeling 


7300 West Wilson Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


PLANTS IN CHICAGO, NEWARK, LOS ANGELES AND TORONTO 
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Our Salesmen Accused Us... 


. . . of slow and sloppy customer service, and inadequate 


training. We took vigorous action on both fronts. Results 


are heightened morale, reduced time in handling orders, 


and substantially strengthened customer relations. 


As told to Alice B. Ecke 
By GEORGE C. RIEGGER 


President, Permacel-LePage’'s Inc. 


The attitude of our salesmen is 
immensely important to Management. 
A salesman’s feeling about his job 
dwarfs all other factors in successful 
selling. 

Many other things are important, 
too, but if a salesman is feeling happy 
about his job during those few crucial 
minutes when he is trying to close a 
sale, he is a lot more likely to get the 
order than if he feels his job is just 
a chore, and his company an imper- 
sonal machine in which he is one of 
the minor cogs. 

We are so convinced of all this that 
a couple of years ago we underwrote 
a survey of our salesmen’s job atti- 
We used a survey form that 
required no personal identification. 
We asked for comments. The sales- 
men sent the completed forms and 
their comments to the Industrial Re- 
lations Center of The University of 
Chicago. The Center supplied us 
with an analysis and interpretation 
of the results of the survey. We never 


tudes. 
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saw the completed survey forms or 
comments. 

The survey showed that our sales- 
men were satisfied with the general 
environment of their job—their pay, 
their benefits, their relations with 
their immediate supervisors. 

They were, however, unhappy 
about two critical areas that affected 
the success of their efforts. These 
areas were customer service and job 
training. 

There is nothing more disruptive to 
effective selling than poor service. 
Every manufacturer has a product 
failure at one time or another, no 
matter how thorough the job done by 
quality control. Poor quality can be 
replaced, but poor service never can 
be replaced. The order that is not 
acknowledged, the order that is shipped 
two weeks late, delivery of the wrong 
size or color — these mistakes cannot 
be undone. All the work and time 
and planning the salesman has put 
into getting the order are wasted. 


SPECIAL PROMOTIONS can find and 
sell customers . but prompt and 
efficient service is a major factor in 
repeat business. Current promotion 
centers about introduction of a new 
line of LePage’s products. Company’s 
“DC-3 Flying Showcase” will cover 38 
major cities across country. In the 
photo: President Riegger and Flying 
Secretary -Stewardess Pat McKeen. 


The manufacturer loses his entree to 
the account, may never regain it. 

Our salesmen’s attitudes survey 
made it clear to us that a complete 
housecleaning job on customer service 
was urgently needed. We tackled the 
job with a big broom—not a feather 
duster. 

We took action along these lines: 

Scheduling of orders and promises 
to customers were made realistic. 

Customers were promptly notified 
of any delay. 

A priority form was set up to per- 
mit same-day shipment and post bill- 
ing when necessary. 

Supervision of order handling was 
made a stronger and more important 
job. 

A procedure was set up for daily 
reporting of orders, inquiries handled, 
open items, etc. 

Employes selected were given more 
thorough and extensive screening. 

Provision was made for cross-train- 
ing within the department so that 
more than one employe would be ca- 
pable of handling each particular job, 
in case of emergency, illness, vaca- 
tion. 

Results quickly showed up in a 
drastic reduction of customer com- 
plaints. Time required to handle in- 
dividual orders was reduced. The 
number of orders during the work 
day was substantially increased. There 
was a dramatic reduction in over-time 
and friction among employes. 
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FIRST 


IN TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION 


New leader among Houston newspapers is The Houston Post. Total 
daily circulation of The Houston Post is now largest of any Texas daily, 
morning or evening: 213,198." The best newspaper buy in the South’s 
Number One market is The Houston Post—first in total daily circulation. 


*As filed with A.B.C. for six months ending September 30, 1957, subject to audit. 


HOUSTON POST 


EPRESENTE NATIONAL SCHMITT 
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Our vice-president in charge of 
sales was made responsible for main- 
taining proper inventory levels in our 
warehouses located in principal cities 
throughout the country. Now, if 
service is impaired because of de- 
pleted inventories, he has no one to 
complain to except himself. To de- 
termine required inventory levels, the 
divisional sales manager and ware- 
house manager in each territory meet 
and review their stocks every four to 
six weeks. They set levels based on 
past sales records, plus forecasts of 
anticipated sales and seasonal trends. 


Warehouse Inventory 


Our home office inventory control 
section maintains a day-by-day record 
ot inventory levels in all warehouses 
on all products. The record is based 
on daily reports from each warehouse. 
If a warehouse is called upon to han- 
dle a larger-than-normal order or 
series of orders for a particular prod- 
uct, in excess of its inventory, delay 
in filling the order or orders can be 
avoided by checking inventories in 
other warehouses, and by transferring 
trom them the quantity required by 
the warehouse that has run short. _ 

We attacked with equal vigor and 
determination the weakness in sales 
training revealed by the survey. We 
held divisional sales meetings, and we 
met with individual salesmen to de- 
termine exactly what was bothering 
our salesmen in this area—to find out 
what they wanted that we weren't 
giving them. 

Essentially, we discovered that we 
had two jobs to do. We had to get 
more knowledge of our products — 
their properties and uses — to the 
salesmen. We needed a training pro- 
gram that could be conducted by the 
divisional sales managers in the field. 

The first job we are doing by in- 
creasing the volume of use-and-data 


sheets and of application success 
stories. The second job has required 
the development of a comprehensive 
program of sales training that is di- 
rectly applicable to our business, and 
for which the divisional managers 
have been made responsible. 

Our salesmen’s attitudes survey 
was the start of a continuing program 
aimed at breaking down the sales- 
man’s feeling of isolation by better 
and more frequent communication be- 
tween the home office and the sales- 
man in the field. ‘The survey and the 
continuing program developing from 
it have shown our salesmen that top- 
management in the home office is in- 
terested in them, and in their opin- 
ions, and in helping them to solve 
their job problems. 

These two programs have already 
done much to improve sales morale, 
and will, we believe, help to sustain 
it in the face of any sales resistance 
the men encounter. 

Anyone who has done selling in the 
field knows that a salesman’s attitude 
is affected by the length of the line 
of communication between him and 
top management in the home office. 
A salesman is physically separated 
from the home office, frequently sta- 
tioned at a distance from his divi- 
sional office, and usually separated 
from his company’s other salesmen. 
His situation is unlike that of the 
man in an office or plant environment 
who has daily contact with associates 
and supervisors. For long periods the 
salesman has no fellow worker with 
whom he can talk about his job and, 
if he feels like it, “blow off steam.” 
Often, because of his isolation, he is 
inclined to think that the home office 
has no real interest in him and his 
job problems. 

Our salesmen’s job is to sell the 
pressure-sensitive tapes we manufac- 
ture for both industry and the home, 
and the adhesives — glues, cements, 


this letter: 


one, too. 


“Business Is Good!" 


Those words are embroidered on a man’s linen handkerchif to 
be worn in the breast pocket of a man’s suit. 

Walter F. Clark is sending the handkerchief to his friends. 
Clark, president, Clark’s Restaurant Enterprises, Inc., Seattle, 
and past president, National Restaurant Association, encloses 


“Mrs, Clark presented me with one of these the other day, and 
we here at Clark’s have enjoyed it so much we’d like you to have 


“They’re conversation pieces all right, but more, we think a 
few strategically placed in key pockets can do a lot of good. 
Let’s cheer up some of our friends who have no reason for being 
downcast, except it’s catching.” 
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pastes, and mucilage—that we manu- 
facture for household uses. For these 


products, made by ourselves and 
other members of our industry, users 
spend about $200 million a year. Our 
production of industrial tapes alone in- 
cludes several hundred basic tapes — 
paper, cloth, cellophane, vinyl, metal, 
acetate film, silicone rubber, etc. 
These are made in thousands of dif- 
ferent colors and sizes. In addition 
to these basic tapes, we make hun- 
dreds of ‘“‘to order” tapes to meet spe- 
cial requirements of our industrial 
customers. These facts indicate the 
nature of our sales training problem. 


Selling Dominates 


The thinking of our management 
is, and has to be, dominated by the 
imperatives of selling. Some com- 
panies producing more basic indus- 
trial materials are geared to massive 
production of basic items. We have 
no such commodities, so far as our 
industrial line is concerned. We can 
sell our industrial tapes only where 
they lead to demonstrable savings in 
labor costs, eliminate material dam- 
age in handling or shipping, or where 
they increase the utility of the cus- 
tomer’s products. We necessarily de- 
pend on our salesmen to find cost- 
saving uses, to find engineering ap- 
plications. 

Our sales force of about 250 men, 
including field managers, cuts the 
path our company follows. About 
half of our salesmen handle our con- 
sumer products. The others are con- 
cerned with selling our many kinds 
of pressure-sensitive tapes to industry. 

Our consumer-line salesmen sell 
through the jobber to the retailer — 
food, drug, hardware, stationery and 
variety stores—who, in turn, sells to 
the housewife and to the man who 
fixes things around the house. In this 
area we depend heavily on promo- 
tions. Right now our DC-3 “Flying 
Showcase”’ is introducing our new line 
of LePage’s cellophane tapes and 
household adhesives to jobbers from 
coast to coast. 

In the course of its 13,000-mile 
tour the plane will visit 38 major 
cities. The plane’s interior has been 
completely rebuilt to permit installa- 
tion of product displays on specially 
designed floor stands, and on counter 
and shelf racks, all of which will be 
offered to retailers to help them sell 
the products. At each stop on the 
plane’s tour, jobbers will be invited 
to visit the plane to view the full line 
and the selling aids offered with it. 
Jobber promotions are backed up by 
consumer promotions. This year we 
are featuring cellophane tape in a 
new disposable container dispenser. 
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You reach 


MORE Buyers in 
THE SEATTLE TIMES 


No matter what product you offer Seattle consumers, 


you'll sell more when you advertise in The Seattle Times 
.. because The Seattle Times reaches 7 out of 9 news- 

paper-reading homes in Seattle—including 375,680 

people not reached by another Seattle newspaper! 


BUYING HABITS IN SEATTLE HOUSEHOLDS ARE SHAPED BY 
ADVERTISING APPEARING IN THE SEATTLE TIMES 


REPRESENTED BY O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC 
Detroit . Chicago . los Angeles ° San Francisco 
Member Metro Sunday Comics and Metro Rotogravure Groups 
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1958's 


Capital Spending Outlook: 


13% Below ‘57, But 11% Above ‘55 


Expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment this year are expected to drop $5 
billion from 1957's all-time high of $37 
billion. The seriousness of this expected 
decline, like many other economic factors 
in our present recession, tends to be over- 
emphasized in some quarters. If we consider 
that $32 billion for capital investment will 
make 1958 our third biggest year in this 


Actual 


 * 
1955 1957 


(millions of dollars) 


i | 


Durable goods manufacturing Nondurable goods manufacturing 


$ 8,022 
$5,436 ay $6,225 


Railroads 


$9,471 
$6,195 $6414 


Public utilities 


SOURCE: U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


$1,771 


area, and that this amount is fully 11% 
above 1955’s'total investment—nearly 12% 
above 1954—then we see more clearly that 
relatively, at least, the capital spending 
picture isn’t completely black. Add to this 
the government’s accelerated spending of 
billions for defense, highways, schools, 
hospitals and the picture brightens 
still more. 


Anticipated 
1958 


$957 $1,243 $1,058 
7 
IE eercimerctcnen 


$1,440 
ee 


Transportation, other than rail 


Actual 


$10,398 


. e 


Commercial and other 


Total Pe, $36,962 $32,074 
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Sales Managers find... 
“Repeat orders come twice as easy when | ship via 


D-C’s FAST, STRAIGHT-THRU SERVICE!” 


D-C’s non-stop, 2-man sleeper cab service 
cuts 20% off running time. Gives you FASTER service to 
any point, puts your goods into your customers’ hands, 
hours, even days, sooner. 


Fast, direct service wins customers—holds them. & THE NATION 
Always specify D-C on your orders—you can be SURE it’s 


your “BEST WAY” and your “CHEAPEST WAY.” 


TERMINAL CITIES 
416 
' 


Denver Chicago Trucking Co., Inc. 
THE ONLY COAST-TO-COAST CARRIER 
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Wherever executive 
and professional 
families live... there 
you'll find TIME 


HIS FACT about TIME’s audience is clear: 
Ti is heavily concentrated in the suburbs, 
In fact, TIME delivers the greatest concen- 
tration of executive and professional families 
available today— 

families that are the country’s most 

courted consumers, most desirable 

industrial customers, most fertile 
source of capital, and of personal 
and corporate good will. 
The Jocation of a magazine’s readers is a fac- 
tor that is being critically evaluated by mar- 
keting men today. A review of magazine 
circulations in the high income suburbs of 
eight of the largest cities shows that... 


TIME delivers 39% more circula- 

tion than Newsweek and U. S. News 

combined...almost as much circula- 

tion as the biggest mass weeklies. 
And wherever executive and professional 
families live, there you’ll find twice as many 
copies of TIME as of either of the two other 
news weeklies. 

These copies of TIME are concentrated in 
the hands of America’s best prospects—fami- 
lies with a total annual income of $27 billion, 
and liquid assets* of more than $85 billion (a 
figure higher than the total federal budget). 

The one best way to reach the big concen- 

tration of best prospects, reach them effi- 
ciently and economically, is TIME—with 
2,250,000 families in all the best places. 
*Includes cash, checking accounts, all types of sav- 
ings accounts, corporate stocks and bonds, and gov- 
ernment bonds. 
TIME readers abroad also live in executive and profes- 
sional residential areas such as: Epsom, London; St. 
Cloud, Paris; Monte Parioli, Rome; Djursholm, Stock- 
holm; Hurlingham, Buenos Aires; Westmount, Montreal; 
San Angel, Mexico City; Denen Chofu, Tokyo. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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BACKGROUND: Looking northeast over Philadelphia’s 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


midtown sky line. | FOREGROUND: Haverford, looking northeast over Cheswold Lane. 
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AREA SALES MANAGERS are responsible for orientation 
and guidance of their men. At this sales meeting—the staff 


of one division—the men have split into groups to review 
and discuss current sales program, and iron out questions. 


A. O. Smith Upgrades the Skills 
Of Middle Management Men 


Today's trend toward assigning direct responsibility for 


profits to area managers calls for intensive and specialized 


training. They must learn how to analyze, plan, administer, 


control, and demonstrate a high quality of leadership. 
By JAMES M. JOHNSTON 


\. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
believes it is geared to meet whatever 
comes during the remainder of our 
“readjustment.” 

“With normality returning—nor- 
mality in the sense that a buyer’s 


current 


market requires true salesmanship 
we can expect sales to come a bit 
harder 
operations accordingly.” 

These are the words of Stanley E. 
Wolkenheim, vice-president for mat 
keting, A. O. Smith Corp., Milwau 
kee 


In considering ways to meet more 


and we're strengthening our 


ompetitive selling conditions and 
stiftened resistance, Wolken- 
heim early this year set a high priority 


buye1 
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on strengthening what he calls “the 
forward echelon of sales.” He is re- 
ferring to the middle management 
group called area sales managers. 

“This man —the area sales man- 
ager — is ‘the eyes and ears’ of A. O. 
Smith,” Wolkenheim says. 

“He shares his division manage- 
ment’s objective of assuring adequate 
return on investment. 

“He becomes an important element 
in product planning. 

“He is a business man weighing 
costs versus results. 

“He has come into his own as the 
front line of management.” 

At a February meeting attended 
by Smith’s 11 general sales managers, 


a three-point program was developed 
for area manager training. It in- 
cludes: 


1. a management development pro- 
gram; 


2. job rotation ; 


3. area educational conferences to 
keep the area managers up-to-date on 
policy, trends, action. 


These decisions have come about 
as one phase of the changes arising 
out of operation under the “market- 
ing concept.” The firm is moving 
from “producing to meet a demand,” 
to “creating, developing and main- 
taining markets.” 

Under this concept, the area man- 
ager has become more and more im- 
portant. 

“There was a time,” says Smith’s 
executive vice-president, F. Sheppard 
Cornell, “when we operated as a com- 
pany of 400 engineers and 8 sales- 
men. ‘Today the balance between the 
marketing force and the engineering 
staff is considerably more equitable. 
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DEPENDABLE Radio for 
Grown-Ups 


=~ WEATHER REPORTS | >i 
| ae ni AGES 


PAINESVILLE 
LORAIN CLEVELAND 


CANTON 


NEW PHILADELPHIA 


STEUBER 


nl de 506 2s 


We offer you a large share of 
Northeastern Ohio’s buying audience 


You reach Northeastern Ohio’s real 
buying audience through WGAR. 
Because WGAR surrounds your 
commercials with radio for grown- 
ups... of all ages. 

For example, WGAR presents weather 
reports that listeners depend on. Up- 
to-the-minute weather information di- 
rect from the weather bureau . . . and 
from the famous Krick weather service, 
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using the giant computer UNIVAC Radio for grown-ups 
for accurate daily and long-range ... of all ages 
predictions. 


WGAR maintains this policy in all 
its programming ...variety shows... 
accurate news coverage. .. good music 


... weather shows. ..drama— featur- CLEVELAND OHIO 


ing performers from top CBS talent. 
So reach your real buying audience Represented by 
through WGAR. Henry I. Christal Co. 
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“WE CANNOT AFFORD to put a new man into the area sales manager’s spot 
without preparation, no matter how good he is. Management skill is not 
developed overnight.”—Stanley E. Wolkenheim, v-p, marketing, A. O. Smith 
(left). He shows trends in return on investment to F. S. Cornell, executive v-p. 


“In 1903 A. O. Smith made the 
first pressed steel automobile frame in 
the United States. We have been 
making automobile frames ever since. 
(We believe we're the largest in the 
world in this field.) 

“The whole history of the firm is 
one of forming and joining metals. 
Up to World War II we operated 
wholly in the industrial market. We 
produced large diameter steel pipe, 
for example. And we were a major 
factor in the development of welding 
electrodes. 

“But after the war we entered con- 
sumer markets. With such products 
as glass-lined water heaters, furnaces 
ind farm storage units ( Harvestore), 
we had to develop new sales ap- 
proaches.” 

Thus developed the new emphasis 
on marketing. And it was this situa- 
tion which brought about a field set- 
ip in which 27 salesmen-managers 
today find themselves with top man- 
ugement responsibilities in their re- 
spective areas. 

Wolkenheim, architect of this new 
emphasis, has this concept of the func- 
tions of an area manager: 

‘The area sales manager must con- 
sider himself more than just a lead 
salesman. 

“Naturally, he will keep his tech- 
nical skill, that is, his sound knowl- 
edge of the product. But when he 
shifts from the purely sales job to the 
he must add new 


These 


management job, 
human, conceptual skills. 


skills mean, in essence, that his per- 
sonal effort is multiplied many-fold 

by the number of salesmen he su- 
pervises, and motivates.” 

Wolkenheim continues: 

“As the area sales manager sets up 
a program it should be in harmony 
with over-all company philosophy. 
There must be a planned objective, a 
program to accomplish it, and a rec- 
ord of facts to demonstrate success or 
failure. 

“With this planning, the area sales 
manager works through his men, allo- 
cating a fixed period with each man, 
calling on customers jointly with his 
representatives, evaluating not only 
the men, but the customer and the 
prospect, the product and how well 
it fits the factory’s program. It’s a 
lot more than a desk job. 

“The area sales manager gently 
but firmly directs his men to the 
proper customers until they can guide 
themselves. 

“He is constantly on the alert to 
make sure common sense prevails and 
that time is allocated properly be- 
tween markets and customers, that it 
is not frittered away on prospects 
with little potential.” 

The area sales manager “stimulates 
his force to exploit potentials, to con- 
jure up new applications, to seek out 
new markets. He is not afraid to 
pioneer. 

“He must consider, first and fore- 
most, that he is the trainer; and that 
his success will be measured not only 


by his sales accomplishment, but by 
how well he develops people. 

“He must have regular meetings 
with his total sales force; meetings 
so conducted that they serve as true 
training media, permitting free ex- 
change of information and sharing of 
experiences.” 

Research, too, is a function of the 
area sales manager. He must “smell 
out” new markets and new applica- 
tions. 

A job description for an area sales 
manager reveals other responsibilities : 

In the Permaglas group, for exam- 
ple, he: 

Establishes a program for mer- 
chandising, promotion and sale of 
Permaglas water heaters, through the 
sales organization of the utility and 
distributors ; maintains high level con- 
tact with utility and distribution ex- 
ecutives; assigns sales personnel to 
service such accounts and periodically 
reviews the progress. 

Controls the cost of sales, within 
established limits, inasmuch as basic 
compensation is tied directly to them. 

Performs a public relations func- 
tion for the corporation in many 
areas, giving talks about aspects of 
the company other than division prod- 
ucts and operations. 

In the Welding Products Division, 
these are some of the area manager’s 
duties: 

Decides on distributor relations 
based on information and recom- 
mendations of territory salesmen. 

Recommends and suggests to the 
general sales manager advertising 
material and media significant in his 
district. 


Promoted From Ranks 


There are 27 area sales managers— 
seven in Permaglas, eight in petro- 
leum and process equipment, and 12 


in industrial products. Each super- 
vises about four salesmen. Fully 95% 
of the area sales managers have come 
up from A. O. Smith’s sales ranks. 

“Sure, we have been fortunate in 
promoting salesmen to managers,” 
says Wolkenheim, “but we have to 
be a bit more scientific in the selection 
and training of managers, especially 
with the increased responsibility we 
have given them. 

“We cannot afford to put a new 
man into the area sales manager’s 
spot without preparation, no matter 
how good he is. Management skill is 
not developed overnight.” 

Consequently, A. O. Smith is using 
its one-year-old Management Devel- 
opment Program to select and train 
its area sales managers of tomorrow. 

“Before training, we wanted to 
make sure what duties and responsi- 
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‘We're Spending 
to GROW with Oklahoma!” 


says Donald 


In the past five years, Oklahoma Gas 
and Electric Company has spent $98,- 
000,000 for new facilities to keep up 
with public electric power demands in 
the portions of Oklahoma it serves. 
O. G. & E.’s new $25 million Mustang 
generating station (pictured above) is 
already undergoing a $27 million ex- 
pansion program. 


The company will spend another 
$72,000,000 in the next three years on 


SUNDAY 


35% or greater 
family coverage. 


oe 15% to 35% 

family coverage. 
Less than 15% 
family coverage. 
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Oklahoma City 
* 


*170,000,000 


Kennedy, President of Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 


similar construction and expansion New, Restyled 
This $170,000,000- investment Sunday Oklahoman 


Magazine 
All national supplements com- 
bined reach no more than 4% 
of Oklahoma’s homes. The 
Sunday Oklahoman Magazine 
vertisers unequalled coverage of this reaches nearly half the homes 


projects. 
is just one indication of the expansion 


and growth going on in Oklahoma. 


The Oklahoman and Times give ad- 


growing market. Are you getting your in the state! Now new in for 
x ‘ mat and content, it’s a better- 
men: : than-ever sales tool! 

Oklahoman and Times to achieve the hil iiaw Whe tins ahaut 


best sales results in Oklahoma! the new Sales Plan 


share? Schedule your advertising in the 


THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


Published by The Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
Represented by The Katz Agency 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


| . e 
bilities we should train our men for. 


Therefore, we asked our general sales 
managers to list the required skills of 
in area sales manager in order of 
thei importance.” 

Among the most important duties, 
iccording to the general sales man- 
agers, were “evaluating subordi- 
“improving the subordinates’ 
“motivating subordi- 

“oral (face to face) skill in 
communicating,” and 
with customers.” 


nates,” 
performance,” 
“relationship 
fewer votes, but. still 
rated as important, were ‘disciplining 
and reprimanding,” “‘public speaking” 
and “delegating to subordinates.”’ 

Having decided upon the requisites 
of the area sales manager, the com- 
pany is going ahead with the Man- 
agement Development Program, 
which consists of evaluation, inter- 
views, education and follow-through. 

Under the supervision of John E. 
Conway, director of education and 
training, the program now covers 
about 800 management employes. 
Eventually it will include everyone 
whose job is closely related to man- 
agement activities. That will be a 
corps of 1,400 employes, including all 
the salesmen. 

In the 


steps: 


. We 
Receiving 


program are these major 


l. Evaluation. 

A personal history and experience 
record for the salesman is prepared. 
This includes an appraisal of his cur- 
rent performance and an evaluation 
of his potential by a committee com- 
posed of the man’s immediate supe- 


Hard Seller 

Stanley E. Wolkenheim, vice- 
president for marketing for A. O. 
Smith, is a graduate of the “hard 
sell” school of the 1930's. 

Wolkenheim’s first job, in 
1935, took him from house to 
house in Chicago selling lamps 
for the electric company. He re- 
ceived his college training at the 
University of Illinois and Knox 
College. He joined Hotpoint Co. 
in 1937, spent four years in the 
Navy, then returned to Hotpoint, 
later became assistant to the 
vice-president. He joined A. O. 
Smith as supervisor of electric 
water heater sales in 1949. 

In 1951 he was appointed mar- 
keting director of the water 
heating division, which later was 
merged with the heating divi- 
sion to become the Permaglas 
Division. He became division 
general sales manager in 1952, 
in 1955 went to Milwaukee as 
director of marketing. 


rior and two other management peo- 
ple at the same level as his superior, 
or higher, who are familiar with the 
man’s work. A member of the edu- 
cation department may be added. 


2. The personal interview. 
The salesman and his superior then 
discuss the committee’s findings. 


3. An individual development plan. 
This is worked out by the Person- 
nel Development Committee appoint- 


the prestige. 


Why Women Buy Brand Names 


Women do buy unbranded products; they are willing to take 
a gamble. But as the price goes up, the willingness declines. 
And they are less willing to gamble on unbranded foods than 
on something less personal, like garden hose. 

The consumer type is also a factor. Some women take pride in 
their exploratory buying habits. Others are conservative and buy 
brands because they believe them superior or because they need 


The prestige buyer will often give up features she likes in non- 
branded merchandise. While she may buy an unknown wrist 
watch for herself, she may hesitate to buy it as a gift. 

“You get what you pay for” is the fundamental law of the 
consumer who believes brand names are inherently superior. 
A corollary of the law: “If everybody buys it, it must be good.” 
For all, brand names are a way to take a mental shortcut. 


Summary of a speech by 

Norman Heller 

Director of Copy and Motivation Research 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 

Before American Marketing Association 


ed by the division manager. Its pur- 
pose is to strengthen the man’s abili- 
ties, remedy his weaknesses and en- 
courage his latent capabilities. 

Each development plan, which must 
be approved by the division manager 
and explained fully to the salesman, 
may suggest educational courses, spe- 
cial assignments, individual coaching 
or other methods. The rest is up to 
the salesman. 


4. Follow-through. 

Every so often the development 
committee notes the participant’s 
progress. It may revise the plan as 
changes become advisable. 


Area Head Gives Appraisal 


Fitting into the program is ap- 
praisal of the salesman by the area 
sales manager, on whom A. O. Smith 
relies as the personnel officer of his 
particular region. He must rate each 
salesman on the basis of sales, oper- 
ating cost, maintenance and growth 
of territory, reports, personal growth, 
etc. 

Here- are some typical questions a 
Permaglas area sales manager must 
answer about his salesmen: 

“What percent of his quota has he 
made to date?” 

“How do his sales compare with 
industry sales in his territory?” 

“Ts he thoroughly familiar with his 
markets?” 

“How many sales calls does he 
average a month on distributors? On 
dealers? On utilities?” 

Finally, the questionnaire asks, “If 
an opportunity for promotion became 
available, would you recommend this 
man?” 

The educational phase of the Man- 
agement Development Program pro- 
vides short courses at Harvard, Penn 
State, Rutgers, Colgate, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin or Marquette. It 
uses the American Management As- 
sociation courses extensively. Wol- 
kenheim himself last year completed 
the 13-week Advanced Management 
Program at the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business. 

Job rotation, says Wolkenheim, is 
an informal, but thoroughly effective 
training mechanism. Sometimes in 
this way the candidate can learn more 
than by going to school. It’s another 
device being used to find potential 
managers. 

Most fields present a wide selection 
of jobs that call for varied talents and 
temperaments. In Wolkenheim’s own 
field, marketing, for instance, you'll 
find persons working on _ research, 
forecasts of sales, budgets, quotas, 
product planning, sales, advertising, 
service, etc. 
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A more loyal farm following is hard to find 


Today, there’s a sound hereabouts that’s as 
familiar to farmers as the rooster’s crow .. . and 
even more dependable. It’s the voice of WJR and 
it attracts farmers of the Great Lakes area with a 
regularity that rivals the seasons. 


Farmers follow WJR faithfully and in great 
numbers because what they hear helps them. 
“The Voice of Agriculture” and “Farm Roundup” 
are the backbone of our farm program schedule. 
And on Sunday mornings there are ‘‘ Weekly Farm 
Review” and “‘ Farm Forum.” 


Often, WJR goes right to the point of interest and 
broadcasts via the WJR mobile studio. From 


WJ 


farms, fairs and conventions—and each week from 
Michigan State University—come information, 
interviews and news as only WJR can present 
them. In broadcasts like these and in our regular 
farm shows, coverage is so complete and essential 
to farming that more farm folks prefer WJR for 
farm programs than all the other radio stations in 
WJR’s signal area. That’s a fact, according to 


Alfred Politz Research, Inc., but only one of 


many that prove the degree of WJR’s dominance 
in this, the fifth richest market in the U.S. 


Want all the facts? Have your ad manager con- 
tact his nearest Henry I. Christal representative. 


~ Detroit 


50,000 Watts 


RADIO PROGRAMS WITH ADULT APPEAL 


18, 1958 


More farm folks prefer 


WIR fe 


r 


farm programs than all the other 
radio stations in WJR’s signal area. 
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CHECK LIST FOR 


Catalo 


Give your customers the kind of catalog 
they /ike to use. Give them the kind they 
like to look at. 


Make your catalogs 


LOOSE-LEAF 


easy to add or remove pages 


DURABLE 


to stand handling 


FLAT STACKING 


for neat desk piles 


FLAT OPENING 


easier handling, easier reading 


EXPANDABLE 


for adding new pages 


ECON OM ICAL 
quantities cost less 


ACCOPRESS BINDERS for your cata- 
log covers give you every feature for 
more “Sell” —plus all the appeal you can 
add with color, embossing or printing. 

Write us, or ask your stationer to 
show you the complete Acco line for 
keeping papers together in every 
department of your business. 

The 


Accopress 


Binder com- 


bines loose leaf 
convenience, 
large 
and economy. 
Ideal for Cata- 


log Covers. 


When 


comes 


transfer time 
the 
from 


the Accobind Folder. 


Insert a 


just slip 


bound papers 
ieco 
the 


for 


new 


Fastener and 


Folder is ready 


another year's filing. 


ACCOBIND folders 
ACCOPRESS binders 
PING-PRONG binders 


{for marginal multiple punched forms) 
ACCO clamps 
ACCO punches 

THE ACCOWAY SYSTEM 


(for filing Blueprints and all large sheets) 


and other filing supplies 


ACCO PRODUCTS 
{ Division of NATSER Corporation 
Ogdensburg, New York 
Ltd., Toronto 


In Canada: Aceo Canadian Co., 


capacity | 


] 
| 
| 
| 


The 
should 


didate 


man with aptitude for figures 
do well with budgets; the can- 
with only mediocre mathema- 
tical ability may find an outlet for 
creative imagination through adver- 
tising or selling. 

Similarly, the various sales divi- 
sions offer many jobs in which a 
“comer” may be tried for size. 

Wolkenheim rotation of an 
up-and-coming candidate among these 
functions provides excellent on-the- 
job training in A. O. Smith policies. 
It helps the firm discover the man 
and the man to discover himself. 

One of the problems in rotation, 
however, is that men must be shifted 
to jobs of equal pay. The firm is now 
studying this. 

Another means of strengthening 
the present area sales managers and 
developing new ones is the regional 
sales conference, held every 18 months 
for all field representatives and sales 
managers in the area to broaden their 
knowledge of all A. O. Smith prod- 


ucts. 


Says 


More Than Specialists 


“When a firm decentralizes, it de- 
velops product specialists who tend to 
concentrate on their own products to 
the exclusion of all others,” Wolken- 
heim commented. “But the area sales 
manager should not specialize to that 
extent. In his own territory, to the 
public he is often ‘Mr. A. O. Smith’ 
himself, and should have a working 
knowledge of all company products.” 

At these conferences, therefore, 
Wolkenheim and two or three other 
executives from headquarters give the 
complete picture of what the firm is 
doing. 

“What’s new about Permaglas 
heaters? . . . How’s the new Har- 
vestore campaign going? . . . What’s 
the outlook for gasoline pumps? . . . 
How are prospects for the glass-lined 
smokestack? . . . or railroad parts?” 
Such questions are answered at the 
meetings. 

The executives bring the regional 
men up-to-date on all company direc- 


tives and policies. They have a chance 
to ask questions and talk over special 
problems. 

One result of the regional confer- 
ence has been a “cross-fertilization” 
of product sales. Motor salesmen have 
turned up leads on possible water 
customers, and water heater salesmen 
have passed along tips about firms in 
the market for motors. 

General sales managers, too, have 
benefited from meetings like the one 
held recently with top management. 
Wolkenheim usually chairs these ses- 
sions, which move from plant to plant. 

The first day of the meeting the 
group makes a thorough study of the 
host factory. If the meeting is at 
Kankakee, they tour the factory and 
spend the entire day on Permaglas 
and Harvestore operations. The sec- 
ond day, each sales manager reports 
on his division, discussing sales com- 
pensation, advertising, marketing re- 
search, costs, etc. He tells how he has 
solved problems, what lessons have 
been learned. 

Wolkenheim believes this is just as 
“educational” to the A. O. Smith 
staff as to the general sales managers. 

“Some firms hire business and mar- 
keting specialists to come in and try 
to solve the company’s problems,” he 
said. “Often some of the best answers 
turn up at these general sales man- 
agers’ meetings.” 

Wolkenheim also believes product 
service, in a way, is a tremendous fac- 
tor in education. A. O. Smith’s 
Product Service Division, with five 
branches throughout the country, is 
part of the marketing operation. But 
it can also be used as a training area 
to acquaint both salesmen and cus- 
tomers with company products. A 
training director conducts the schools. 

Wolkenheim summarizes: “Every- 
thing, in fact, that we at A. O. Smith 
do right is a factor in training.” 

For assistance in marketing he re- 
lies not only upon his staff, but on 
13,000 other people working for A. 
O. Smith. “As an employe, you’re a 
salesman,” he tells them, “for satisfied 
customers keep us in business.” ® 


dreds; today it has 75,000. 


18,000 today. 


Are Salesmen a Dying Breed? 


According to the special annual report of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., in 1950 the company numbered its customers in the hun- 


In 1950 the company had 3 plants, today 18. 
The company had 3,500 employes in 1950, against more than 


The company had 25 salesmen in 1950, as against 1,800 today. 


today. 


Total sales were $60 million in 1950, as against $207 million 
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DETROIT IS A BUSY MARKET with 11, 
million currently employed, making 
everything — machines, missiles, moons 
and money — and spending more than 


$226,000,000* monthly. 


In this busy area, The Detroit NEWS 
sells the most newspapers weekdays and 
Sundays, delivered to the homes by ex- 
clusive NEWS’ carriers. Its buyers not 
only read the paper, they react to the 


Latest Detroit advertisements. They MUST — because 


° advertisers consistently place more lin- 
Industrial News: weet ca 
age in The NEWS than in both other 


© $5,587,000. contract awarded | Detroit newspapers combined. 
to American Motors Corp. in 


"according to Sales Management 
Detroit for airborne person- 


nel carriers. 


$25,767,000. contract awarded won ‘, “WOK, THE 6-COUNTY DETROIT 
to Chrysler for development * TRADING area accounts 
for 98% of Detroit's to- 
tal retail business. Here, 
The NEWS delivers 
82,005 MORE papers 
industrial sites in Detroit ; moaiulacs and 144,071 
last year, for expansion and MORE Sundays than the 
new industry. 18 companies : second paper! 


of Jupiter missiles. 


$2,000,000. spent for vacant 


reported to be still looking 


for sites. 


The Detroit News 


Total Circulation: 468,167 weekdays, 579,068 Sundays ABC 9-30-57 


Eastern Office ...260 Madison Ave., New York Chicago Office ... 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office. ...785 Market St., San Francisco Miami Beach . . . . The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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BIGGEST PAYOFF...IN A LIFETIME! 


All good selling 


is specialized 


and nothing [ee BEAUTY ic: age 


specia | ] ZeS NEVER IN ALL LAMP MERCHANDISING HISTORY 


like the 
-~ WATCH WESTINGHOUSE 
WHERE BIG THINGS ARE HAPPENING FOR vour 


business press 


Full range tinted light bulbs 
lead to FULL LINE SALES! 


ANNOUNCING 


A FULL LINE OF 


Breath Tone LIGHT BULBS 


*~- - 
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WESTINGHOUSE 


Inside spread 


SiQilingd AO Cty Uden 


The Bi Vseutiiaaann FULL LINE OF 


reat, Tone LIGHT BULBS! 


8 2 MORE EXCHING MEW TINTS mat tet pour 


NOW ... Westinghouse goes af the way in the emart new trend 
to NNted gnung 


Distinatly Different Bulls 


the most hamering # tor any Color eereme 


NOW . Westinghouse gives you ihree times the sales appeal! 
three trmes the profit potential / 
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How Westinghouse 
uses businesspapers to 
open up new markets 


OBJECTIVES: In August of 1956, Westinghouse introduced its new 
line of Beauty Tone light bulbs to the trade. Its primary objective 
was to secure countrywide distribution for the Beauty Tone line. 


The Westinghouse trade advertising campaign was designed to serve 
these purposes: 1) to obtain new accounts not now handling 
Westinghouse; 2) to get all of the business in those outlets where 
Westinghouse was sharing the business with competitive brands; 
3) to use the new Beauty Tone line as a means of increasing the 
Westinghouse share of the market on all lamp lines. 


WALTER D. SCOTT SCHEDULE: The two-color eight page insert introducing the new 
on Advertising and Beauty Tone line to the trade was followed by a four-color six page 
Sales Promotion ° . - inc are 
Westinshoune Lamp Otdslen insert with a coupon sample offer. These same inserts that appeared 
Bloomfield, N. J. in eleven publications were later used as merchandising pieces. The 
campaign was climaxed by a series of black and white spreads in 


merchandising publications. 


RESULTS: “Westinghouse received over 20,000 requests for samples 
in response to its coupon offer to the trade. Within less than five 
months, original production estimates proved inadequate. By the 
end of 1956, approximately eleven million bulbs were distributed. 
One District Sales Office reported Beauty Tone light bulbs going into 
100 stores of a chain handling a competitive line of lamps. Dealers 
and distributors all over the country reported Beauty Tone lamps 
responsible for total lamp sales increases up to 33 percent. 


AGENCY: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 


Founded 1906 


LOOK FOR THESE SYMBOLS 
OF WANTEDNESS: They iden- 


COPY WRITERS, Account Execs, Ad Managers... here's a thor- 
oughly realistic check list of the ways and means of advertising Sty Eases OE Ue Annestated 
to dealers ...a reminder of some of the jobs you can do with 
trade advertising. Eight folders on eight ways to move more mer- 
chandise—all in a file folder. This is helpful stuff! Ask ABP—or an 


Business Publications... lead- App 
ing businesspapers, working to- 
gether to give their readers— 
and their advertisers—more for 
ABP member—for MAN IN THE MIDDLE. their money! 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ¢ 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. ©1004 National Press Bldg. Wash. 4, D. C. 
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PROLIFIC: Joe Hornsby (standing) and Ben Allen of BBDO turn out more Jingles than any agency writers—and “love it.” 


The Jingle Writers 


@ Their techniques amuse, irritate, please consumers 
@ Sponsors bet millions to back their salesmanship 
@ Where do they get ideas, how much are they paid? 


Keep listening to 3l-year-old Ben 
Allen of Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn for a moment. He knows 
what he’s talking about. By his own 
admission, Ben and BBDO’s 42-year 
old Joe Hornsby (whom he calls the 
“dean of jingle writers”) turn out 
more jingles than any other agency 
writers in the country (over 200 a 
year). 


What's a jingle writer? 
He § not sorcerer? with words. 
Hle’s not funky tunesmith. He's 
t degrader of culture.” 

He's one thing 1 salesman with 
»uches of Tin Pan Alley, Broadway 
nd Madison Avenue 


intellectuals think 


jingles are a prostitution of the art of 


I sthetes and 


I hate the term but you 
have really come into 


But you’ve got to remembet * Jingles 
can't fight it 


their own. There’s no doubt the use 


* not music for art’s sake. 
sales sake. If you 
» often enough and you 


lusic To 
of jingles is increasing. They play a 
important part in advertising 
strategy. Today they’ve 


the jingle has done very 
campaign 


By GEORGE F. HOOVER 


become the focal point. Whole cam- 
paigns are built around them. And 
the secret behind the success of any 
jingle is its frequency. Even the 
worst jingle in the world will do 
some good if it’s heard often enough.” 

Ben and Joe Hornsby write all of 
the jingles which come out of 
BBDO’s New York office. And 
“99% of the jingles for our branch 
offices.” ‘They “write three jingles 
for every one a client buys.” 

Just a few BBDO clients that have 
used Hornsby-Allen jingles include: 
Lucky Strike and Hit Parade Ciga- 
rets, Campbell’s Soups, Betty Crocker, 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


new jobs... 


0939 


in seven years 


| living is good out this way 


| New jobs totaling 69,396 have been created in metropolitan 
Columbus in the past seven years alone. Since World 
War II, total employed has jumped from 139,891 to 
272,071. And Columbus wage earners enjoy an 
years. effective per-family income of $7296. If your sales 
volume from Columbus hasn’t grown with the market, 
promotion can tap this newest great metropolitan center. 


644,882 


population and still growing 


Columbus has experienced an 
astonishing population growth 


of 28.10°% in seven 
Plans call for a city of twice 
World War II population . . . 
an eee eee Of course, you'll list the DISPATCH. Everybody does! 


Size, growth, prosperity 


1a ’ 
tudies Gi 
d DISPATCH market $s he Gol bus 1 dich 
ps Columbus a pene um S 
amous 
F ycataens cae introduced Read in more than 4 out of 5 Columbus homes daily . . 9 out of 10 Sunday 
an 

First in Columbus. Write today noomiie sh mesg 
eee on New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


Resort Representatives: McASKILL, HERMAN & DALEY, INC., Miami Beach 
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Schaefer Beer, Philco, Revlon, and 
Bond Bread. 

“We write all of the tunes and 
most of the lyrics,” explains Allen. 
“Sometimes a copywriter will bring 
in an idea and we'll refine it. Some- 
times we're given a theme line and 
we take it from there. After we write 
them, we plot out arrangements with 
a professional arranger. Then we 
recordings. Sometimes 
we even make the presentation to 
the client.” 

Ben’s current pride and joy: 


“More people are smoking Hit 
Parade around the U.8.A./’Cause 
Hit Parade has all you want in a 
cigarette today./So why not switch 
to Hit Parade and you'll be sure to 
get/The tobacco, the tip, and the 
taste you want in a great new 


produce the 


ciga- 


That’s the third jingle Hornsby & 
Allen have composed for Hit Parade. 
Ben Allen can’t say how many times 
it's been played over the past six 
months. But he will tell you that the 
first Hit Parade jingle was played 
over 600 times a week when the ciga- 
ret was introduced in October 1956. 
He expects the current jingle to last 
about another six months. 


Winston Tastes Good... 


lend themselves easily to 
selling smokes. In the spring of 1956 


Jingles 


after the slogan “Winston Tastes 
Good Like a Cigaret Should” had 
become a part of the language — 


Winston’s agency, William Esty Co., 
prepared a jingle based on those seven 
words. 

Grant Thompson, the account ex- 
ecutive, calls the result a “combined 
effort.’ The melody and the first 
lyric draft came from someone with- 
in the agency 
name him. 


but Thompson won’t 
(One outsider says the 
anonymous composer’s name is Wen- 
dell Adams. ) 

It took about three or four con- 

ferences before the jingle was finally 
resolved. “A lot of us fiddled with 
the words. We tried to figure out 
what was missing,” says Thompson. 
“In a song writing sense, rather than 
an ad sense, it didn’t seem commer- 
ial. One guy came up with what 
was wrong. The jingle was too pre- 
dictable. ‘There was no surprise ele- 
ment. Getting enough audio-visibility 
to stop someone and hold attention 
seemed to be the problem. So we 
looked for a way to break up the 
rhythm.” 

The way was found. Like this: 
“Winston tastes good like a (clap- 
clap) cigaret should. ...” 


Col. Bogie Marches for Beer 


During the Academy Awards presentation late last month, millions 
of people heard the “Colonel Bogie March” from “The Bridge on the 
River Kwai,” seven times. Each time “Bridge” received an award, 


the theme was played. 


The next day, millions of radio listeners heard the theme a lot more 


than seven times. Here’s why: 


At 12:15 a.m., New York time, Foote, Cone & Belding’s Tom 
McDonnell picked up his phone as soon as the NBC-TV cameras had 
turned away from Hollywood’s “pat-ourselves-on-the-back” extrava- 
ganza. He began calling radio stations. His message: “Forget what- 
ever jingles you have scheduled for Rheingold Beer tomorrow. Play 
the “Colonel Bogie” spot. (Rheingold, New York’s biggest beer in 
sales, is ranked seventh nationally. It’s distributed in six Northeastern 


states.) 


He later told Sales Management: “People went to bed with the 
tune and they woke up to it next morning. But with these lyrics: 


‘My beer 


Is Rheingold Extra Dry 


Rheingold 


The beer more millions buy— 


They know 


Just like we all know 
Each glass of Rheingold 
Is peasantly dry.’” 


The Winston jingle went on the 
air in July 1956. “We thought this 
jingle had a potentially long life. It 
contained basically the whole Wins- 
ton copy platform.” 

Last year Esty decided to alter the 
jingle—but not much since it seemed 
to be working. A modern jazz treat- 
ment was tried. A group of jazz 
musicians working in the New York 
area were brought together in a re- 
cording studio. They weren’t given 
arrangements — they just “blew.” 
Esty repeated this process again last 
winter. 


How They're Used 


Result: About one dozen different 
Winston commercials are now being 
aired. Some vary considerably. Others 
barely. Aside from being used on spot 
radio and spot TV, the jingles are 
heard with animation and film on 
Winston’s network TV shows: “I’ve 
Got a Secret (CBS),” “The Bob 
Cummings Show (NBC),” and “Mr. 
Adams and Eve (CBS).” They’re 
also in use on broadcasts of New 
York Yankee baseball games. 

You can’t give jingles al/ the credit 
sales increase. But if they 
weren't doing their bit, they wouldn’t 
be heard. And according to the Print- 
ers’ Ink Wooten Report, Winston 
sales jumped about 20% last year 
over 1956. Top among filters, Wins- 


for a 


ton pushed non-filter Chesterfield out 
of fourth spot in brand sales last year. 

In making the rounds of some 
prominent jingle writers, SALES 
MANAGEMENT did find a case where 
jingles deserve all the credit for a 
graph-breaking sales rise. 

Sitting in his New York office with 
recorded voices hi-fi-ly proclaiming 
the merits of Bab-O, Glim, and Bene- 
ficial Loan, sun-glassed Mitchell 
Leigh of Music Makers, Inc., tells 
the tale of Sam Shopsy. 

Shopsy produces delicatessen meats 
(hot dogs, etc.) in Ontario, Canada. 
He asked Mitch Leigh to write a 
jingle for him (aside from being 
president of the firm, Mitch also di- 
rects the efforts of the five-man crea- 
tive staff). 

He visited Shopsy and the manu- 
facturer’s agency, Muter, Culiner, 
Frankfurter & Gould in Toronto. 
“We did a regular market research 
job for him,” says Mitch. “Then I 
wrote a ‘Mickey Mouse’ jingle (to 
the uninitiated this means hard sell) 
aimed at kids. 

“Shopsy had been spending $150,- 
000 on advertising in all media at the 
time and was running third in sales in 
his market. I told him to knock his 
ad budget in half and put it all into 
radio with the jingle. 

“T warned him people might not 
like the jingle. But I also guaranteed 
he’d increase sales.” 
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Rock of Ages has been digging granite out of this 22-acre quarry for 98 years. 


“Trade Mark Service in the Yellow Pages 
helps us build a strong dealer organization”’ 


says H. L. HEINZELMAN, Vice President, Sales, ROCK OF AGES MEMORIALS, Barre, Vermont. 


“We started using Trade Mark Service in 

1947 and are now spending approximately 
| 8 4p} \ 

10% of our advertising budget in the Yellow 
to] i =) 

Pages of 422 telephone directories. We 

know Trade Mark Service is a valuable ad- 

junct to our national advertising and has 

gone a long way to help us build a stronger 

dealer organization. 

“Our ads, which of necessity must be digni- 

d DS 


fied, always carry the Yellow Pages emblem 


ROCK OF AGES MEMOF 


to help guide prospects to our dealer trade- 


mark listings in the classified.” 


Rock of Ages experience proves that no mat- 
ter how unusual the product, Trade Mark 
Service in telephone directories can direct 
sales to authorized outlets. Make your adver- 
tising pay off at the local level with Trade 
Mark Service in the Yellow Pages. For infor- 
mation call your telephone business office. .. 


or see Standard Rate & Data Service. 


YELLOW PAGES EMBLEM in national adver- ROCK OF AGES trade-mark in 422 classi- “OUR ROCK OF AGES trade-mark tie-in in 
tising directs prospects to Rock of Ages fied telephone directories identifies the Yellow Pages brings many orders,” 
dealer listings in the Yellow Pages. authorized dealers in forty-eight states. says Harold Hall, Jr., Manasquan, N. J. 
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B ace you self for 
\louse jingle: 
‘Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
Hot dog ! It’s a Shopsy 
Hot dog! It’s a Shops) 
Hot dog! It's a Shopsy 
Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! Ha! 


Sh opsy! , 


Mitch’s Mickey 


“It was a good thing I warned 
him,” reflects Mitch. “The first re- 
action from listeners was ‘get that 
lamn thing off the air.’ But the jin- 
gle worked. The kids liked it and 
the parents bought.” 

According to Mitch, sales zoomed. 
Shopsy’s is now No. 1-in Ontario and 
sales are over 50% above last year. 
Sam Shopsy no doubt likes his jingle 
even more than the kids do. 

Ot the 20 to 25 jingles Music 
Makers produces for agencies each 
vear, ranging from $1,500 to $3,000 
each, very few are of the Mickey 
Mouse variety. A Chemstrand jingle 
words by Phyllis Robinson, music 
by MM 


mention 


is so soft sell it doesn’t even 
Chemstrand nvlon. The 
message: “A lady isn’t dressed unless 
her legs are too 


Mitch 


wat 


answers 


| “People con plain 


als, and 


’ esper tally 
grating. | 


ee 
they are. W 


ittention of the woman cleaning the 


ts tace it, many times 
e re trying to attract the 


house and the guy driving home from 


work. You've got to get and keep 


( ulturally 


g tO make 


cood. 


them 


that. People oppose jingles as a musi- 
cal entity. They're not. They're an 
advertising entity. And as an adver- 
tising medium, music is a common 
denominator, appealing to all kinds 
of people. 

“If jingles degrade culture, they 
do so just as any other form of mass 
communication. This problem at- 
tributed to jingles is a bit of a crock 
anyway. The majority of the people 
never go along with cultural advance- 
ment. And jingles don’t touch or 
affect those who do advance the cul- 
ture.” 

Two of today’s best known jingles 
are the product of one agency — 
Foote, Cone & Belding. The jingles: 
“You'll wonder where the yellow 
went when you brush your teeth with 
Pepsodent.” And “My beer is Rhein- 
gold the dry beer... .”” 

FC&B’s vice-president in charge of 
broadcasting for the New York office, 
(former actor, director, 
announcer and bandleader), says 
practically everyone in the agency’s 
New York and Chicago offices got 
“into the act” during the composition 
of the Pepsodent jingle. 

“As is the case with most of our 
jingles,” he relates, “‘no single person 
was responsible. We kicked the jin- 
gle around for about eight weeks. 
Ideas for lyrics and music came from 
both offices.”’ 

When the jingle was introduced in 
Los Angeles last year, it was played 
over 300 times a week. Now its 
broadcast frequency varies from zero 
to over 300 times a week. 


Roger Pryor 


The Jingle Singers 


What about the performers who give voice to the jingles? 


“In anyone who wants to sing, there’s a bit of ham. You want to 
get up and sing before an audience rather than do this hack work. 
Financially speaking though, this is a better business.” 


With an income of over $40,000 last year from singing commercials, 
the above speaker knows how financially stable the jingle-singing 


business is. 


“You work an average of two days a week, 52 weeks a year. And 
with the residuals [succeeding exposures] you do all right. Some 
singers make 50, 60, 70 thousand dollars a year from singing com- 
mercials. Not many singers, except the bigger stars, can say the same. 


“And | try to do a good job for the money. I’ve gained a lot of 
respect for it. I've been doing it so long | don’t feel like crying out 
‘stop the bull’ anymore, But there are times | get hacked. Times 
I’ve wanted to sock someone because it gets so ridiculous and childish. 


“Then once in a while you get a client who’s hip and let’s you 


swing. Then you have a ball. 


“Let’s put it this way. I’m ready to drop it anytime. My idea is to 
sit tight and wait for a record to hit big. In the meantime, I’m making 


a living—a good living.” 


Pryor says, “We'll play it, then 
pull it back. Later, we'll broadcast it 
again with a different rhythm. If you 
get an unusual jingle like this one, 
the editorial comment it brings is of 
great help. Commedians rode that 


line to death and it was all good for 
us.” 
For Rheingold, FC&B has supple- 
mented the basic jingle with com- 
mercials like the “Col. Bogie March.” 
“We schedule hundreds of Rhein- 
gold spots each week. We couldn’t 
afford to use only the one jingle. If 
we did, we'd soon wear it out com- 
pletely. So we paraphrase well 
known melodies and supplement the 
Rheingold theme with them.” 
Between six and eight melodies are 
given the Rheingold treatment each 
year. Currently in use, along with 
“Col. Bogie” are “Witchcraft” (which 
was carried to number two on the 
hit parade by Frank Sinatra) and 
“Magic Moments.” Pryor says this 
technique gives Rheingold “enormous 
timeliness” in its commercials. 


Don't Get 'Grooved' 

FCXB turns out two or three 
dozen jingles annually. And six to 
ten of these are done for Rheingold. 
“We're not the kind of agency which 
necessarily thinks of jingles,’ explains 
Pryor. “We try not to let our crea- 
tive thinking become grooved. We 
think of jingles in their frequency 
ratio. If a jingle is heard only once 
a week, it will do no good.” 

Jingles can be either a boon or a 
bane to products. Pryor says they 
are “ideally suited to low-cost, high- 
turnover products.” 

Musically speaking, jingle writers 
do have their eyes set on something 
aside from ten- and 20-second atten- 
tion-getters. Ben Allen and Joe 
Hornsby are now writing a show. 
It’s planned as a TV _ spectacular 
which could be turned into a Broad- 
way musical. The team has three pop 
tunes coming out this year and one of 
their songs, “Banana, What a Crazy 
Fruit,” has sold over 130,000 records 
(some no doubt to BBDO client 
United Fruit Co.). 

Mitch Leigh is currently working 
on a show he hopes will hit Broad- 
way. Someday he’d like to see a pro- 
gram credit read: ““Music by Music 
Makers” with everyone in the shop 
contributing. 

Yet even with these ambitions, the 
jingle writers don’t knock their work. 

Ben Allen (who claims his ca- 
reer’s highspot was a night he played 
piano with Benny Goodman in Bos- 
ton) says of his job: “This isn’t work 
to me—I love it. If you love it, it’s 
not work.” ® 
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Announcing 


Nolet Managements 


Second Annual 


SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL BUYING POWER 


...Another Forward Step to 
Better Planned Marketing Management 


On July 10 last year, Sales Management created a major marketing ‘‘break- 
through"’ with the first annual Survey of Industrial Buying Power. In market 
planning, sales and advertising executives no longer had to be satisfied with 
outdated growth trends in industry. For the first time, current data were at the 
fingertips of national marketers; realistic sales potentials and advertising budgets 
could be set; Sales Management unfolded the broad national picture and local 
county information on plants, sales, employment—geared to the Standard 
Industrial Classification. 


Sales-minded executives were quick to buy thousands of additional copies for 
immediate use. Federal agencies and important management organizations hailed 
the Industrial Survey as a vital contribution: NIAA, for example, distributed copies 
to its 4,300 members; the Research Institute of America cited it in a report to 
management under the heading, ‘‘Going Beyond the Census Figures.'’ And, as 
the Institute pointed out, the upcoming July 10, 1958 edition ‘‘will be 
considerably more valuable because it will list number of plants and 
employment by ‘4-digit’ industries at the county level.’’ (The bureau 
of the census selected and requested Sales Management to »sar- 
ticipate in developing and underwriting the cost of these never- 
before-available data. ) 


Coming—July 10—for executives of sales and advertising who are not content 
merely to ‘‘ride out'’ the recession, but who aim to rise above it. 


< LIFT THIS PAGE to see a sampling of media and service organizations whose 
advertisments appeared in the 1957 Survey of Industrial Buying Power, and who offer 
substantial help to corporations wishing to reach industrial customers and markets . . 
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Electric Light & Power 


Qj U. S. News & World Report 


in which you can measure the 
Moreover, with READEX you have « tangible measurement 
of the editorial interest in Petroleum Processing 


Don't buy media on yesterday's facts; the current facts clearly 


show that the new leader is mae | 


Petroleum Processing 
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Sweet’s Catalog Service 
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Nation’s Business 


Industrial Equipment News 
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Modern Railroad 


Automotive Industries 


Mill & Factory 
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Conditioning 
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Modern Industrial Press 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 
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Plastics Technology 


Appliance Manufacturer 


American Metal Market 
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Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt, 
& Reed, Inc. 
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New Equipment Digest 
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Chilton Publishing Company > 


These exclusive July 10 features 
will be used throughout 1958 
by the nation’s market planners: 


number of plants & total employment by leading counties 
in each of 446 four-digit S.1.C. industries; 


gross sales updated for four-digit plants; 


employment estimates for 100 leading counties in each 
two-digit industry (available only through Sales Management). 


value of products shipped in 1957. 


how S.I.C. classifications are used by industrial marketers 
for media selection, improvement in advertising copy, market 
pin-pointing. 


how to find industrial customers. 


best methods to locate factories, warehouses and 
sales offices in relation to markets. 


plus a battery of special reports prepared for 
Sales Management by leading consultants to industry, 
outstanding marketing, agency and media executives. 


Publication date: July 10, 1958 
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New York Chicago Santa Barbara 

386 Fourth Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 15 E. de la Guerra 
New York 16, N. Y. Chicago 1, Ill. Santa Barbara, Cal. 
LExington 2-1760 STate 2-1266 WOodland 2-3612 


PHUIP mMoRRIS = / WEL PUT YOU UP'DUKE'TLL you 
THE CIGARETTE WITH A MAN'S | CAN GET LOCATED!...BY THE WAY 


| “wy new boss played ‘em close to his 
shirt!_and I wondered who was dealing.” 


“Meeting my new landlady again convinced 
me ld picked a good town!” 


KINO OF MILONESS DON’T BOTHER MY NIECE ABOUT 


THE ‘CUSTOMER’ { TWO EYES AND A \ 
WHO SLUGGED 

YOU, JIM...DID 
Y/SEE HIM AT 


WERE PUTTING YOU aa THIS IS THE 
Pia! SOFTEST SACK I'VE 
('4\ HAD IN SIX MONTHS, 


| MUFFLER...THEN THE | | IN THE EAST WING, 
ROOF CAVED IN! BUT “DUKE—HOPE You’LL 
I DID NOTICE HIS | BE COMFORTABLE! 


I ENVY YOU,"DUKEY.ALL 
THAT TRAVEL! THIS SLEEPY 


I JUST HELPED BUILD A 
DAM! BEFORE THAT, I WAS 
WILDCATTING IN MEXICO! y, 


of BUT HERES ONE LUXURY 
THAT GOES EVERYWHERE 
WITH A 


a 


“I seem to attract secrets like 
a'magnet draws saw-filings! 
And one look at that photo 
told me lover-boy should wear 
ear-muffs when he meets 


\* 
Uncle Jim , a 


A MIND-READER HUH? OH 

WELL!...UNCLE JIM HASN'T | | 
MET HIM YET...BUT ILL 

GIVE YOU A PREVIEW IF 


Continued next week, when PHILIP MORRIS~ 
the no filter, no foolin’ gigarette— brings 
you more thrills with ‘BUKE HANOY! 


THIS SUNDAY, Philip Morris’ Duke Handy will find himself in this situation—before 32 million Sunday Comics readers. 


A Hard Guy With a Soft Sell 


Duke Handy is quite a guy. A man’s man! 
He’s a “rolling stone” and likes it. He says, “I’ve 
built bridges, skippered a charter boat, jockeyed a bull- 
dozer on the Alcan Highway. I don’t go looking for 
trouble—but sometimes it looks for me! I don’t duck.” 

Duke’s also quite a smoker. He has to be. He sells 
Philip Morris cigarets. He’s a hard guy with a soft sell. 
And a new concept of cigaret advertising; a serialized 
adventure comic strip. 

Sunday, April 6, the weekly Duke Handy comic strip 
was introduced in 52 markets by 40 newspapers of the 
Metro Sunday Comics Network and 12 independents. 

After buying the 40-paper-Metro group, PM’s agency, 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., found some of the cigaret’s 
major sales markets weren’t covered. The agency filled 
the gap by buying independents in these markets in 
descending order of importance until ‘we ran out of gas 
— or money,” as one agency man put it. 

Television taught Philip Morris to be unafraid of 
big-money, long-term commitments. So it’s investing over 
a million dollars in Duke’s strip. Some guess the figure 
to be around $1.6 million. TV also taught the value of a 
continuing series (i.e., “I Love Lucy’). And by serial- 
izing Duke’s adventures, PM has come up with an ad- 
vertising first. 

“Duke Handy is not another comics page display ad,” 
says John R. Latham, PM’s brand manager. “His ad- 
ventures will be presented in the traditional cliff-hanging 
suspense form of all leading comics.”’ 

While April 6 was the date of public birth for Duke, 
it must have been some sort of a celebration day for 
Edward L. 


It was just about two years ago that he started to sell 


Baumiller, Metro’s eastern sales manager. 
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the idea of an editorial comic strip to N. W. Ayer. “I 
wasn’t trying so much to sell the medium,” he says, ‘‘as 
I was the concept of how to use the medium.” 

Once Baumiller had aroused agency interest, he ar- 
ranged for top-flight cartoonist Milton Caniff (Steve 
Canyon) to step in. Caniff addressed 155 of the agency’s 
copy creative people. 

“Caniff didn’t tell them how they should do their job. 
What he did tell them was how an answer to their needs 
could be adapted to his medium.” 

The agency people liked the idea. But, they couldn't 
fit it into the PM campaign being planned at that time. 
So Baumiller waited. And watched. ‘As the Philip 
Morris campaign broke, it was apparent it had been de- 
signed to appeal to he-man types.” 

Back went Baumiller. With statistics like this: “Of 
America’s 100-million comics readers, 82% are adults.” 

A “marriage” was soon arranged by Newton Cun- 
ningham, top man on the PM account, between Bau- 
miller and George Carlson, copy supervisor. “We got 
commercially married,’ laughs non-smoking Baumiller. 
“We hit it off immediately. We both wanted something. 
My interest was selfish to the medium and it met his 
creative need.” 

Last fall the two of them flew to Toledo and met with 
comic strip creator Allen Saunders (Mary Worth and 
Steve Roper). During a snowbound visit, Carlson com- 
pletely expressed the kind of a story and character he 
visualized. 

Saunders drew up some story boards. Alex Kotsky, 38- 
year-old artist recommended by Canifi, began drawing. 

And Duke Handy—‘a complete entertainment format”’ 
with a soft sell—was born. @ 


Dynamic|market coverage 


by Conover-Mast... 


VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT 


EMPLOYEE FEEDING FACILITIES 


PRISONS 


Serving and selling 


the industry “nobody knows” 


Volume feeding is the industry that serves meals 
outside the home—in restaurants, hospitals—in 
taverns, ships at sea—in some schools, hotels, and 
clubs (but not all)—and increasingly in industrial 
plants and offices. In round numbers, restaurants 
and cafeterias account for just about half the total 
volume feeding market. The other half is everywhere. 


Nevertheless, it is a single unified market. Every one 
of these establishments is operated by a small group 
of specialists—sometimes just one person. Their 
titles are many but their function is one—volume 
feeding management. 


How do you cover such a market? Certainly not by 


od y 
i Aviation 


Aviation Age 

Published monthly for technical 
management men who design, en- 
gineer and build — Aircraft — Mis- 
siles — Spacecraft 


Business /Commercial Aviation 

Published monthly for the men who 
manage, operate and maintain 
business and commercial aircraft. 


direct mail or subscription canvassers— you wouldn’t 
know where to go or whom to sell. Not by controlled 
circulation—there are no adequate lists. Not by 
vertical segments of the market—that’s too expen- 
sive, and would be inadequate anyway. 


A dynamic solution was found by VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT. The way to reach these specialists is 
through the local equipment dealers and food whole- 
salers who are out selling the volume feeding market, 
day in and day out. 


Currently more than 160 of these organizations 
are buying subscriptions to VOLUME FEEDING 
MANAGEMENT for their worthwhile customers and 


Mill ¢ Factory 


Construction Equipment 


Published monthly for buyers of 
equipment and materials in the 
widespread construction market: 
contracting, government, industrial. 


Mill & Factory 


For production and maintenance 
engineering men—responsible for 
the methods, equipment and sup- 
plies used throughout industry. 
Published monthly. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


What is dynamic 
market coverage ? 


= Building a magazine for the buyers in a 
market and focussing so sharply on their 
interests that nobody but buyers would 
read it... 


HOSPITALS 


a: 


= Discovering the best method of getting 
the magazine to the most important buyers, 
and to nobody else... 


-/ 


as - m= Forever checking with readers to make 
. | 2 ° M4 

sure the magazine serves their needs, that 
they read it regularly... 


= Being perpetually dissatisfied with every 
known publishing method and technique — 
including our own. 


HOTELS CATERERS 


Take readership for instance 


At Conover-Mast readership is not taken 
for granted. Instead, we carefully plan for 
it and take great pains to make sure it is 
achieved. Readership, we believe, is the 
result of reaching the right people in every 
market we serve, plus delivering the kind 
of information they need and want. It’s the 
end-product of combining dynamic market 
coverage with an editorial service that’s 
fitted to the current requirements of the 
reader. 


prospects in the territories they serve. Including other 
important groups, this adds up to a total of 58,000. 


In this way VOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT gives you 
up-to-date dynamic coverage of the industry “nobody 
knows” (nobody that is, except the men who are selling 
the market locally — the same men who build and maintain 
VOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT’s market coverage.) 


If you’d like more specific information on how you can cover and 
sell this market, call or write VOLUME FEEDING MANAGEMENT, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


DynamiC /Market coverage 


Conover-Mast PUBLICATIONS «= 


205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


VOLUME = 
FEEDING a] Conover-Mast 


PURCHASING DIRECTORY 


epee | 


Purchasing 

The methods and news magazine 
for industrial buyers — published 
bi-weekly — giving purchasing 
agents information on modern buy- 
ing techniques, news, and signifi- 
cant market trends. 
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Volume Feeding Management 


Published monthly for volume 
feeding specialists in restaurants, 
hotels, schools and colleges, clubs, 
hospitals, employee feeding facil- 
ities, etc. 


Aviation Age — Research and 
Development Technical Handbook 
Published annually as technical 
reference and buying guide for 
engineers and other technical man- 
agement men responsible for sys- 
tems engineering of Aircraft 
Missiles — Spacecraft. 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
For purchasing and plant engi- 
neering executives who need 
quick, accurate and complete in- 
formation on sources of industrial 
products. Total annual circulation 
is 27,000 copies. 


THE HUMAN SIDE 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


How to Woo 


The Western Union representative 
had his man up a tree. An apple tree, 
not long after that 
he was eating the choicest steak a 
Greek restaurant owner had in the 
house on the house. 

Explanation? Simple: He was one 
of WU’s numerous and highly-trained 
owner-interviewers. And he was call- 
ing on WU stockholders. In the case 
of the man in the apple tree—a fruit 
the WU man did what came 
naturally. He climbed up the ladder, 
helped pick apples and asked his stock- 
holder some highly pertinent questions 


to be specific 


prowel 


about the grower’s reactions to being 
a stockholder. And, over a juicy steak, 
he got similar information from the 
restaurant owner, 

For the past 18 years Western 
Union has been quietly conducting a 
remarkable shareowner interview pro- 
During that time the huge 
company has made more than 50,000 


gram. 


calls on the people who own its stock. 
And 98% of its respondents go fo 
the idea of being asked what they like 
and don’t like, what they understand 
and don’t understand about the opera- 
Western Union. For WU 
pioneered the idea of going directly 
to its stockholders on a systematic 
and continuing basis to make them 
feel a part of the company and to 
learn how it may better serve them. 

During the past year WU repre- 
sentatives (in Philadelphia, for in- 
stance, the representative is the dis- 
trict manager who works with a hand- 


tions of 


picked team) reported back on a cross- 
2,418 shareholders who 
were personally called on during the 

_ vs bans 
year. These shareholders offered 3,507 
comments, suggestions and questions 


section of 


on such topics as Western Union as 
an investment; the annual report; the 
interview program; dividends and 
management; financial and 
economic conditions; private wire and 


earnings ; 


facsimile services, etc. 

And, says Edward F. Sanger, di- 
rector of public relations for the com- 
pany, ‘These interviewers are con- 
stantly instructed not to answer ques- 
tions if they don’t have definitive 
answers. They're told to say ‘I'll get 
the answer to your question and let 
you know promptly’.” 

In such cases interviewers are free 


104 


a Stockholder 


to wire Sanger who, in turn, is equally 
free to take the question to any of 
the company executives who can fur- 
nish the information. The answer 
is telegraphed to the stockholder. 

Stockholders, admits WU, are 
sometimes bowled over by this highly 
personal service. This year they've 
voluntarily handed the company 424 
compliments (12% of all comments ). 
Among their tossed bouquets: 

“T never heard of a company mak- 
ing a call like this...” 

“You know—a call like this makes 


JUST MARRIED: She feels that way. 
She’s a new WU stockholder, being 
visited by the company in her home. 


me feel I’m really a part of your man- 
agement.” 

“T think it’s very nice of Western 
Union to take such a personal interest 
in its shareowners—no one else does!” 

“T’ve got stock in 30 companies 
and you're the first one that ever 
called on me.” 

Stockholders, obviously, are hun- 
gry for such personal attentions. 

Although the company has been 
doing this sort of thing (including a 
personal call on new stockholders) 
for a long time, the program has been 
intensified and expanded under the 
direction of WU’s president, Walter 
P. Marshall. It does so to entice 
other companies into instituting simi- 
lar programs. 

To let the general public — espe- 
cially the investing segment of it — 


know what it is up to, Western 
Union recently began a modest little 
“this is how we do it” program. The 
first step was to take space in the 
press publications, explaining its in- 
terview program. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
chose this advertisement as an out- 
standing example of a contribution to 
encourage the broadest possible own- 
ership of stock. The Exchange dis- 
tributed the ad to thousands of its 
members. 

Then Sanger was asked to appear 
as a “trader” at the annual conveén- 
tion of the Public Relations Society of 
America where he explained how his 
company’s unusual program worked. 
He was, he says, overwhelmed by pub- 
lic relations people who asked for 
fuller information — indicating that 
W U’s idea had taken root in some in- 
fluential minds. Later, Sanger per- 
formed at two American Manage- 
ment Meetings. 

‘The business press was next on the 
agenda. ‘Thousands of copies of a 
special booklet, telling about Western 
Union’s happy rapport with its stock- 
holders, were mailed to business and 
financial editors. 

Some 400 carefully screened and 
selected people are kept busy with the 
interview program. They are con- 
stantly furnished with current infor- 
mation on the company’s operations 
in order to answer stockholders’ ques- 
tions. New stockholders in an inter- 
viewer's area are made known to him 
—by telegraph. A welcome message 
is sent from Mr. Marshall. The in- 
terviewer arrives for his call on the 
new member of the WU family armed 
with the current annual report. Later, 
quarterly reports on financial figures 
are sent to the stockholder, as well as 
quarterly, semi-annual and annual re- 
ports. And all stockholder questions 
arising from these reports are prompt- 
ly answered. 

“We don’t wait for signs of stock- 
holder questions,” says Sanger. “We 
want to earn the right to our stock 
holders’ support by providing all the 
pertinent information we can.” 

Stockholders also help the company 
prepare its annual report. On each 
call the owner is asked what he 
thinks of the most recent report, if it 
is complete and informative, and what 
ideas he might have for its improve- 
ment. Result: 99% of Western 
Union’s shareholders approve the 
company’s report. 

And, by George, this personal at- 
tention has made salesmen of WU’s 
stockholders! ‘The company is con- 
stantly hearing examples of stock- 
holders who sell their friends and 
business associates on using one or 
more of the company’s services. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


To sell more where more is sold 
-- it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


Strolling along a quiet country road in Spring may 
prove refreshing and even produce some interesting 
camera shots. If, however, larger sales volume is your 
goal, then appropriately greater attention toward the 
most productive key urban markets of the nation should 
be the matter of greatest concern. 

For maximum sales at greatest profit your advertising 
program should focus carefully on the First 3 markets of 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, where 59°; of all 
consumer units earn $4,000 or more per year—32% 
greater than the average for the remainder of the U. S. 
This super-abundance of buying power provides the 
basis for the average First 3 market family to spend over 


The group with the Sunday Punch 


N az. ct 
Sales Exposure ay N 
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10°% more money for All Retail purchases, 18°; more for 
Food, 25% more for Furniture, Furnishings and Appli- 
ances, and 83°, more for Apparel than the average family 
in the rest of the nation. 

Within these concentrated, most profitable sales areas, 
the family coverage of General Magazines, Syndicated 
Sunday Supplements, Radio and TV thins out. In the 
great markets of New York, Chicago and Philadelphia 
there is no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 62 
COVERAGE of all families. 

To make your advertising sell more where more is sold 


... it’s FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 


FIRST 


MARKETS GROUP Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


Rotogravure Colorgravure 


New York 17, N.Y., News Building, 220 E. 4 


San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery St., GArfield 1-7946¢ Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Blud., DUnkirk 5-3557 


2nd St., MUrray Hill 7-4894° Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SU perior 7-0043 
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; guide to women: No. 18 


A compleat historical guide to the 


Men and women are different. They al- 
ways have been. Throughout history, they 
have differed on different things. For 
example, the idea that men and women 
should wear different clothes comes 


MH 


ANTONY and CLEOPATRA 
proved that men and women have differ- 
ent ideas on travel. Today, she might have 
picked a station wagon; he, a sports car. 


And it wasn’t long before 


from ADAM and EVE. 


is 
i 


Next. SAMSON and DELILAH proved that men and women have differ- 


oa - s ent ideas about spending money. Then, in 
had different ideas on haircuts. . P 5 : 


THE NO. 1 MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN 
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differences between the sexes 


Merrie England, LORD COVENTRY 


4g 


Ul 


| 
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and LADY GODIVA 
disagreed on local politics. Lady G. con- 
sidered Lord C.’s taxes too high. And she 
won her point. 


Which brings us to MODERN MAN 


Women have a world of their own 


and a magazine of their own... 


NO. 1 IN CIRCULATION *% NO. IN NEWSSTAND SALES x 
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and MODERN WOMAN, 
possibly an improvement on their fore- 
bears, but still different. This is why there 
is a magazine called 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, 
edited specifically for women, believed in 
and loved by more women than any other 
magazine on earth. 


i 


Jo 


hae” 


And why ADVERTISERS, 

who want to talk person-to-person to 
women, invest more money in Ladies’ 
Home Journal than in any other women’s 
magazine. 


JOURNAL 


NO. 1 IN ADVERTISING 


NEW BOOKS FOR 
MARKETING MEN 


Books in this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 
book store or direct from the publisher. 


reviewed or mentioned 


Business Manacement. By Lyman 
A. Keith and Carlo E. Gubellini. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Price, $6.50. 

The authors, of the Department of Busi- 
ness Management, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, the role of management in 
formulating a broad program of business 
development. The material has been de- 
veloped over a 10-year period and has 
been used in actual classroom work for 
the past three years. Consequently the 
book is written in textbook style, covers 
the entire range of management functions. 
The evolution of a typical business enter- 
prise from planning through physical 
facilities to the management of manpower 
is treated in detail. 


stress 


hold goods, displays and exhibits 
and office equipment courteously, 
efficiently, promptly and safely. 
Next time call your Wheaton Agent. 


Safe dependable service to all 48 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and other 
countries by van, air, and boat. 
Wheaton will move your house- 


Over 500 


Free moving 77 
day kit for A iF, i 
personnel transfers. | C27 On 


Free booklet for the 
family “Moving can be / "4% 
almost fun’. | = 
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principal 
cities 


General Offices: Indianapolis, Indiana 


THIS IS NEWS! 


Offices in all principal cities 


You 


phone 


may list your own local 


direc- 
tories throughout North Amer- 


number in local 


ica. The phone will terminate on 
Answer-America switch 
A telephone receptionist 


the 
board 
in each office, acting in effect as 
your secretary, will answer with 
and 


your company 


take and forward orders. 


name can 


Your 
local representatives can pick up 


messages and mail, or be con- 


tacted when necessary. 


SERVING 
AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS NAMES 

WITH 
PERSONALIZED 
TELEPHONE 
ANSWERING AND 
ADDRESS SERVICE 

ALL OVER 
NORTH AMERICA 


55 E. Washington Blvd. 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 
Dearborn 2-5700 


Our reference— 
any commercial 
agency 


Identify YOUR Organization 


“Coast to Coast” 


MEETING 
PLANNERS 
HANDBOOK 


Handy, pocket-size booklet contains reprints 


of some of the most popular articles on 


meeting planning that have appeared in 


Sales Meetings Magazine 


32 pages—more than 14 articles 
CONTENTS 


What I've Learned from My |! ,000 
Speaking Engagements 

Put Small Groups to Work for 
Idea Developments 


Guided Conference: Good Substitute for 
Skilled Leadership 


Why Doesn't Brainstorming 
Always Seem to Work? 


Buzz-Write Workshop Insures Participation 


A Conference Is a Contest— 
Do You Win Or Lose? 


If It's Worth Saying It's Worth Reporting 
How Bankers Become Good Speakers 


43 Ways to Excite Interest in 
Your Meeting Objectives 


For the Modern Meeting Planner 
Guide to Styles, Groups, Methods 


Good Audiences—Made Not Born 
It's Real Work to Plan Women's Activities 
Your Planning On-the-Spot Program 


Change Is Valuable 
How to Get the Most Out of Hotel Service 
Send 50 cents in coin to: 
Readers’ Service Dept. 


SALES MEETINGS Magazine 
1212 Chestnut St., Phila, 7, Pa. 


‘In the West 


Agents — all 


How to Develop Successful 


Salesmen. By Kenneth B. Haas. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Price, 
$6.00. 

Mr. Haas is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Marketing at Loyola University 
where he has also been director of the 
Sales Supervisors’ Institute. His book tells 
how to develop the sales staff of a small 
or medium-size company into a produc- 
tive, successful selling organization. The 
material covers new techniques of human 
relations to stimulate low and average 
sales producers into better performance. 
It dips into such subjects as successful 
meetings, morale building, “group-think” 
conferences. 


How to Make the Most of Your 


Sales Territory. By Julius H. Katz 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Price, $4.95. 

This book should be invaluable for the 
young salesman who intends to make sell- 
ing his life career. The author is himself 
a salesman who has spent all of his ma- 
ture years—both here and in Europe—sell- 
ing a variety of products. He stresses the 
importance of continuity in the salesman’s 
life—the importance of looking on today’s 
sale as a foundation for future sales, not 
merely as a stroke of good fortune. And 
he speaks with authority on the subject 
of territories: how to get to know a terri- 
tory; how to prepare for selling in a new 
territory; how to explore and expand a 
territory. 


The Specification Technique of 
Management. By Robert R. Updegraff. 
Published by Executive Development 
Press, Inc., Littleton, New Hampshire. 
Price, $1.00; bulk copy rates on request. 

Mr. Updegraff writes in an informal, 
almost fictional style. His latest pamphlet 
deals with the increasingly important 
aspect of successful executive application, 
specification. The first section of the book 
is, in fact, a story. The rest of the pam- 
phlet takes the premise set forth in the 
story and enlarges upon it. How to be spe- 
cific in your orders, how to write specifica- 
tions and the technique of specification 


seeeeecoosesoeceseeeeeees are the bases of separate chapters. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


DON’T SHOUT... 


a prospect is trying to hear what you say 


You OK an advertisement. It runs in the publications 
your prospects read. It shouts loud and well to attract 
their attention. Nobody responds. 


What went wrong? 


Maybe the ad shouted so loud prospects couldn’t hear 
what it said. Like an announcer over the public address 
system at a carnival. The plain fact is that business 
advertising doesn’t have to shout, shouldn’t shout, and 
invariably does better when it talks quietly and sin- 
cerely to a prospect —man to man. 


There’s a reason for this. You may have 1500 prospects, 
or 15,000, but the only ones who will read your.ad half 
as carefully as you do are the handful of prospects 
actively interested in your kind of product today—Now 
—at the very time they run across your message. 


Every farmer needs a tractor, and knows he’ll have to 
buy another some day. But the farmer with money in 
the bank and a broken-down tractor in the middle of 
a ripe wheat field—he’s the one who’s going to study 
all the tractor ads that night, and react...and act! 


It’s essentially the same with your prospects, no matter 
what you sell. Talk to the men who need your product 
now, and tell them all they need to know about it. Not 
as many people will hear the noise, but those in the 
mood to listen will find your message and if your prod- 
uct sounds good, you’ll hear from them. 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 
i2 East 4ist Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Poor Man’s Purchase 


By JOHN M. (JACK) WILSON 
Retired Vice-President of Sales 
National Cash Register Co. 


1y does not fluctuate as much as the “But can’t you tell me about it?” 


“If I could, I would not have spent the money to 
n finds it necessary to dress according bring it here.” 
he must address his prospects according to 2 t : _ 
—_ tie | ae “Well, all right, I'll go to see it. 
1g economic climate. ; 
business is booming, businessmen become more ] had prey iously prepared the machine tor instant 
expenses. They push for sales. In a recession demonstration. It was a receipt printing register with 
itely think of reducing expenses. This is only separate totals for department and clerk’s sales and four 
because there are only two ways to increase individual cash drawers. 
ncrease sales or reduce expenses. Therefore mar- , . . 
sina es or reduce expenses. Therefore mat When the prospect saw the size of the machine, he 


. oument ccordins ' z 
sales arguments accordingly! scowled and exclaimed, “I should have known better! 
after starting with National Cash Register There’s no use going any further!” 
[ was transferred to Little Rock, Ark., as a salesman. = : 4 ioe Ear 

; Just a minute,” I said. “Suppose you were considering 
th was then in economic travail because cotton 


} 


; ; the purchase of a Ford or a Cadillac. Let us suppose that 
-d with our entry in the first world war. Based 


4 : if you purchased a Ford, it would be mandatory that you 
I realized that the money-saving value of * : 
nag" furj we employ a chauffeur to operate it. However, you could 
made it more necessary during a period of ; ‘ ot ue 
personally drive the Cadillac. Which would be the more 
‘riod of prosperity. ; >) 
expensive car! 
Iw aged a successful campaign. I - : ? ~ 
, “Well,” he said, “If I had to hire a chauffeur for the 


the particular sale that started this cam- ‘ : cee: 
Ford, it would be much more expensive. 


prospect owned four stores and personally 
manager for one of them. “Now you have my idea,” I continued. “With you: 
lips in. conjunction. with a. cashier in present cash register, you must employ a chauffeur in 

SLIDS 1 conyunctio t a casnie 


} 


; ; the form of the cashier. With this clerk-operated multiple 
cashier recorded the sales on an inade- 


. ; : drawer cash register you can pay us less each month than 
single-di uwer cash register. - . . ‘ ° 
you now pay the cashier, and in a short time it will be 
— him, he bawled: “C ash register! paid for. Then you can add the saving to your net profit. 
ns! I’m so poor now that purchasing a new 
ha li . After a complete demonstration he said, “I don’t see 
would be like a person without money buying . : abi ay 
We're wat tekine ia cueuals eart @ isthe how I can lose on that deal.’”’” He bought a machine for 
coming to work!” each of his four stores. 
just exactly the idea,” I replied. “You bought When a prospect voices an objection, convert it into 
sister. If what you say about business a reason why the prospect should buy! 
you need the poor man’s cash register. A merchant No salesman can have supreme confidence in himself 
indifferent to his expense can afford to use the until he has gone through a period of recession. 
but not one who is eager to increase his ; ts 
It not only tests his own belief in the value of his 
product, but it is the fire that hardens his determination 
that’s what I need!” he responded. ‘““What is and makes it possible to sharpen his resourcefulness. 
ry s} »cister 2?” —_ ege 
ee a a Remember: The ability to buy does not fluctuate as 
t’s what I would like to show you at the hotel,” much as the desire to buy. The salesman must create 


the desire. ® 
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Localness We, the People, 


Exclusiveness of 


——— Bi THE UNIT STATES 
OF AMERICA 


1,145,000 farm families 

give overwhelming vote to 
Midwest Unit Farm Papers in 
new McCann-Erickson survey 


“We, the People” of the biggest industry in THE UNIT TWO CHARTS FROM SURVEY BY McCANN-ERICKSON, INC. 
STATES OF AMERICA are farmers . . . operators of busi- steeeeeeeeereneccsccscsscssesssscsssseseaseees 
nesses fast expanding to keep pace with the growing 

food needs of the nation and owners of homes as modern 
as any in urban areas. Farm incomes, here, are almost 
twice the national average. 


For both businesses and homes, the 1,145,000 farm 
family subscribers of Midwest Unit Farm Papers are 
a market united by a singleness of interests known to 
no other occupational group. These interests are served 
by 33 full-time, locally-based farm editors. 


What farm magazines and farm papers 
do you and your family receive regularly? 


(% Coverage 
PUBLICATION NUMBER 4726 Farms) 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 3905 


Farm Journal 3246 68.7 
Successful Farming 2927 61.9 
Capper'’s Farmer 2128 45.0 


SCSeeeeeeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeee 


When the market research division of McCann- 
Erickson, Inc. asked “What farm publication is most 
helpful”, the vote for Unit Farm Papers was almost 
double the second-ranking publication. The charts 
show how the five localized Unit publications give you 
deeper, more complete penetration of the market. 


Among the farm publications you have listed, which 
single one do you and your family find most helpful? 


PREFERRED PUBLICATION NUMBER (% 4726) 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit 2143 (45.3) 
Farm Journal 1116 23.6 
Successful Farming 837 17.7 
Capper’s Farmer 198 4.2 


Write for the new McCann-Erickson farm media 
study—unbiased proof that the one, all-important medi- 
umin THE UNIT STATES OF AMERICA is the Unit 
—one order, one plate at a substantial saving in rates. 


ADDRESS: MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT. Sales offices at: 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 250 Park Avenue 
New York 17, New York 110 Sutter Street, San Francisco 159 S. Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 4 


MIDWEST UNIT 20 22010 
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ADVERTISE MOST WHERE FARMING IS BIG BUSINESS...AND GOOD LIVING 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Point-of-Purchase 


Check list for finding a sales-mak- 
ing display to sell any kind of prod- 
uct: to create sales, dispense, show 
something new, create better mer- 
chandising, gain a good store location. 
spotlight, make special appeals, aid 
dealers to merchandise, show, demon- 
Strate, teature details of product, 
stress features, prove benefits, gain 
ittention, establish association, create 
In all, 
ere are 73 ideas to check to put dis- 
plays to work. Included are illustra- 
tions (six in color) of point-of-put 
chase displays now at work for United 
States ‘Time Corp., Exquisite Form 
Bras, G-E radios, United States Ply- 
wood Corp., James Lees carpets, Sher- 
win Williams, Ar-Ex beauty prod- 

Wrangler work clothes, Trim- 
fit socks, British woolens, Superior 
Electric, Mido watches, Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, Cluett Peabody, Scan- 
dinavian Air Systems. For your copy 
of “All You Need to Know About 
Point-of-Purchase,” write to Samuel 
Krebs, President, Copeland Displays, 
Inc., 537 W. 53rd St., New York 
19, N. Y. 


institutional appeal, remind. 
+} 
il 


“First Decade of Television .. . 


in Videotown” which provides 
a measure of the growth of TV. Set 
ownership rose from 1.4% of Video- 
town families in 1948 to near peak 
saturation more than 9 out of 10 
Hours of TV viewing 
reached their record high of 15 hours, 
33 minutes per person, per week in 
1955 (Monday through Friday) and 
have eased off slightly during the past 


hon es todav. 


two years to 13 hours, 33 minutes 
per week in 1957. For the full report, 
write to Edward G. Comstock, Vice- 
President, Cunningham & Walsh. 
Inc., 260 Madison Ave., New York. 
N. Y. 


“Buying Canada" 


This report covers Ontario, a $5.,- 
400,000,000 market with a popula- 
tion of 5,622,000. It is comprised of 
13 municipalities. Metro-Toronto has 
a population of 1,466,100. Annual 
retail sales exceed $1.7 billion; daily 
volume of transactions on the To- 
ronto Stock Exchange often exceed 
those of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Data include: 1957 popula- 
tion of municipalities and per cent of 
increase over 1956; population by age 


112 


and origin — Metropolitan ‘Toronto 
and Ontario; households and fami- 
lies; incomes, earnings; automobile 
registrations; taxpayers by income; 
labor force; housing; savings banks; 
service establishments; retail estab- 
lishments; national chain food and 
drug stores; wholesalers; manutac- 
turers; chief industries. For your 
copy, write to Hugh Young, Toronto 
Daily Star, 80 King St., West, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. 


Five Reports .. . 

“The Profitable Market for Con- 
sumers’ Goods”: a summary of the 
1957 Federal Reserve Board survey 
of consumer finances gives data on 
consumer income, liquid asset hold- 
ings and purchases of consumer dura- 
ble goods. ‘The Size and Nature of 
the Travel Market in the United 
States”: a talk by Donald M. Hobart 
before the International Union of 
Official Travel Organizations, which 
provides references to surveys of the 
travel market and covers the charac- 
teristics of American travelers. “Play- 
ing Card Survey” to determine inci- 
dence of card playing and purchases 
of decks of cards. ‘Cleaners, Cleans- 
ers and Scouring Pads’: per cent of 
use of scouring pads, wall, copper and 
window cleaners; value of domestic 
consumption of wall, floor and win- 
dow cleaners. Copies are available 
from Charles E. Swanson, Manager, 
Research Department, The Curtis 
Publishing Co., Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


lowa Farm Families 

A report of a survey of their gro- 
cery-shopping habits: day of week 
they do most of their shopping; how 
often groceries are stocked ; who does 
the shopping; in what type store most 
shopping is done; per cent of gro- 
ceries bought in super markets, small 
local groceries, general stores; num- 
ber of miles they live from the towns 
where they buy most of their gro- 
ceries. In addition, there are data on 
bread baking; what kind of yeast is 
used; size sack of all-purpose flour 
bought last; all-purpose flour used 
per week; commercially-baked bread, 
rolls and pastries purchased; what 
size can of baking powder on hand 
now; use of cheese, butter, cottage 
cheese, fresh milk or cream. Copies of 
“Food Buying Habits of Iowa Farm 
Women” are available from R. J. 


Pommrehn, Director of Research, 
Wallace's Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead, 1912 Grand Ave., Des Moines, 
5, Ia. 


Before and When You Move 


Two check lists, “Before You 
Move” and “When Families Move,” 
which will prove time- and money- 
saving. ‘They include establishing a 
schedule, transit protection, packaging 
to prevent damage from bump, shock, 
extremes of heat and cold or dryness 
and moisture, storage, preparing chil- 
dren for moving day and taking care 
of them during the move (prepared 
in collaboration with the Child Study 
Association of America), room plan- 
ning, changing address (post office, 
bank, utilities, etc.) and schools for 
children. Copies may be obtained 
from Fred Bell, Allied Van Lines, 
Inc., 25th St. at Roosevelt Road, 
Broadview, III. 


The Cosmetic Market 


Report from Good Housekeeping’s 
Consumer Panel on consumer pref- 
erences for all cosmetic items. It cov- 
ers skin care; make-up; cologne, toilet 
water, perfume; hair care; hand care; 
bath products; deodorants, anti-per- 
spirants; dentifrices, tooth brushes, 
mouth wash; miscellaneous and vital 
statistics. For your copy of “Beauty 
Secrets,” write to Lorna Opatow, 
Consumer Panel, Good Housekeep- 
ing, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., New 
York- 19, N. Y. 


The World of Young Adults 

This study reveals there are 12!/, 
million young adult families. Young 
adults marry younger. They have 
larger families. In one five-year pe- 
riod (1950-1955) the number of chil- 
dren aged five to nine increased by 
30%. And there are more young 
adult families to be born into. In 
1956, 71% of all persons 18 to 34 
were married, as compared to 55% 
in 1940. Data include: per cent in- 
crease in family income; suburban 
living and land ownership; per cent 
who have had high school or better 
education; purchases of household 
durable goods; appliance buying; reg- 
ular and occasional use of convenience 
foods; drugs, toiletries and apparel 
purchases; life insurance; travel; au- 
tomobile ownership. Copies of “A 
Certain Living Situation” may be ob- 
tained from Austen Ettinger, Promo- 
tion Manager, Redbook, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Go Pittsburgh—because Pittsburgh is on the 
go! Gulf Oil Corporation’s slogan expresses 


+. + «© 


the pace and drive of this rich, vital and 
growing market. Gulf is one of many 


ec Ce eC eC ee 
“— 


world-known companies that help make 


“es es 8S Ot hE Oe Sa ae 


Pittsburgh great; help maintain its position 
as eighth market in the nation. More than 


“ 
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3 million people spend more than $314 billion 
retail dollars annually here! The Post-Gazette 
can help you make the sales your product 
deserves. More and more advertisers are using 
this sales power. That’s why the Post-Gazette 
has set all-time advertising records in six 

of the past seven years. Yes, something 

has happened in Pittsburgh—to the city 

and its newspapers! 


IT COSTS LESS 


TO SELL MORE IN THE 
) 


ferry Shit), Pittsburgh ==*’ 


1758-1958 { 


Post: Gazette ~ = 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
MOLONEY, REGAN AND SCHMITT 


18, 


Philip J. Kelly, V-P in Charge Market 
ng, Calvert Distillers Corp. 


First vice-president, Sales Executives 
Club of New York: has held sales- 
advertising posts with other top firms. 


irketing man Kelly 
tives look forward 
with the hope that 
nother year until 

n, then it 
company con 
to stay pinned 


} 


tion with 


The Great Debate: 
Spend or Save ? 


hope that the enemy fire will 


that the enemy will run out of 
ition and he can go forward 
merchandising wartare 
constantly engaged re 
same doctrine as the do 
You can’ 
standing still and 
hoping to hold your position. You 


military victory. 
win a victory by 


must go forward and attack or you're 
voing to get knocked off. 

“To the extent that sales leaders 
their guts and play it safe, the 
keepers (efhiciency experts and 

il geniuses) are going to take 
When they take over, every- 
will be in perfect balance. The 

books will be just right, there will be 
no mistakes in accounting procedures ; 
the ofhces will be clean, the stock will 

De spotless the secretaries and the 

clerks will all be on time with no 
coffee breaks, the expense sheets will 
no longe1 be swindle sheets. 


also will be no _ busi- 


‘Treasurer Wood did not argue fo1 
etrenchment in the marketing end of 
businesses, but he urged better control 
of expenses by melting down the fat. 

‘During the easy days we fell into 
bad habits. We rationalized the spend- 
ing for entertainment that went far 
beyond the realm of prudent spending 

such as $50 a seat for a dozen ‘My 
Fair Lady’ tickets to entertain class 
B and C prospects and their wives. 

‘And what’s become of the old- 
fashioned stenographer?” he asked. 
“Today I hear only of secretaries... . 


A commercial on a network radio 


Joseph L. Wood, Ass’t Treas. Johns- 
Manville Corp. 


Past president, Sales Executives Club 
of New York. He is the author of 
“Better Sales Through Credit.” 


his recession is going to be 


In a way, t 
sood for us because the greatest efh- 
ciency expert a business can have is 
2 little adversity.” 

Sales executive Kelly, in his closing 
remarks, said, “Now is the time fo1 
management to realize that if all thei 
merchandising factors are right (price, 
product, packaging, promotion) /lay- 
ing safe will never win the victory. 

“Reducing advertising and selling 
expenses to a bare minimum until 
things are just right, is fatal. The 
companies that do that will find an 
aggressive competitor with a younger, 
more hopeful, viewpoint, who will 
not be so pessimistic and will capture 
customers and attain a larger share 
of the market.” @ 


station 


has to be more truthful because more 
people would beef about it if it weren’t. 


Listener’s quote,’ from a study by Motivation Analysis, Inc. which showed 
C-O stations are more authoritative than their leading Independent com- 


petition. 
i 


..and as a consequence, their commercials are more believable. 


WEET, Boston 
WBBM, Chicago 
KNX, Los Angeles 
_ WCBS, New York 
KMOX, St. Louis 
KCBS, San Francisco 


CBS-OWNED RADIO STATIONS 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


UP IN THE CITY!...UP IN THE SUBURBS!...UP IN TOTAL! 
HERALD TRIBUNE DAILY CIRCULATION IS UP 10,152! 
UP MONTH AFTER MONTHEL...377,400%* OUALITY 
FAMILIES WHO BUY QUANTEPY...AT A PROFTT! 


Youre missing plenty 


if vou don’t advertise to New York’s OU ALITY market-— 


Herald Tribune 


TODAY'S VITAL NEWSPAPER 


A 


* Average net paid daily circulation for 6 months ending March 31, 1958, as filed with the Audit Bureau of Circulations, subject to audit. 
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Business is 


GOOD 


in Dallas 


ray | 


Tail sections of the F8U-1 ‘Crusader’ — the world’s fastest naval fighter aircraft — being assembled at Chance 
Vought, Dallas. (Photo by Chance Vought 


Biggest backlog of defense contracts 
in peacetime history... 


DALLAS’ OUTLOOK IS BRIGHTEST 
Dallas is the nation’s bright spot! Dallas’ air- IN HISTORY: 
craft factories alone have a backlog of over e January department store sales up 4%! 


$850,000,000 in orders and subcontracts for air- 


craft, missiles and target drones. These and Dallas’ ; ° 
ss Pte — s ; @ greatest volume of commercial construction ever! 
five major electronics manufacturers help keep 


Dallas’ employment at record levels. Dallas’ boom- © employment higher than this time last year! 
ing defense business is indeed an important factor © a $345,000,000 road-building program! 
in Dallas’ economic health! 


© best prospects in five years for farmers and ranchers! 


TO BETTER YOUR BUSINESS in bright-spot Dallas, concentrate your advertising 
in The Dallas News! You'll get greater response from The News’ larger circulation 
and selective, quality coverage that includes both Dallas and the larger Dallas Market 
which accounts for more than a third of Dallas’ retail volume! 


THE pOnite INIEW 
MORNING 
Member, Metro Sunday Comics Network ¢ CIRCULATION: Over 203,000 families daily, 213,000 Sunday 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC. WNationa/ Representative 


New York e Chicago « Detroit « Atlanta « Los Angeles « San Francisco 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Sales Projections to 1961-63 
Of 734 Public Corporations 


A special study made for Sales Management 
by The Value Line Investment Survey, 
published by Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc. 


PART Il 


The previous issue of SALES MANAGEMENT (April 4, 1958) carried Part 
| of this study, listing sales projections for several hundred of the full 734 


public corporations covered. On pages 33 and 34 in that issue you will 
find the complete explanation of how Value Line arrived at the figures 
and just what hypotheses served as a base. The material in this article 
was prepared excusively for SALES MANAGEMENT and is copyrighted. 


Where They'll Be in ‘63 INDUSTRY Qs yoy piney 


(continued) 


Sales ($ Millions) 
INDUSTRY 1957 1961-63 
¥ Proj 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES (cont'd) 
Community Public 


Consolidated Edison ... 
Consumers Power 
Dayton Power & Light 
Delaware Power & Light 
Detroit Edison 

Duke Power 

Duquesne Light 

Empire District Electric 
Florida Power Corp. ... 
Florida Power & Light. . 
General Public Utilities 
Gulf States Utilities . 
Hartford Electric Light 
Houston Lighting & 


Idaho Power 
Iinois Power 
indianapolis Power & 


Interstate Power 
lowa-liilinois Gas & 
Elec. 

lowa Power & Light ... 
Kansas City Power & 


Kansas Gas & Electric. . 


* includes Connecticut Power Co. 
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Proj. 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES (cont'd) 
Kansas Power & Light. . 43 A 
Long Island Lighting .. 110A 
Louisville Gas & 

Electric 56 A 
Middle South Utilities. . 172A 
Minnesota Power & 

30 
Montana-Dakota 

Utilities 27 
Montana Power 
New England Electric 

System 
New York State Elec. 


Niagara Mohawk Power 
Northern Indiana Pub. 
Ny Sic iene eta oncdegvatan,6:0 
Northern States Power 
(Minn.) 

Ohio Edison 

Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric 

Pacific Gas & Electric. . 

Pennsylvania Power & 
Light 

Philadelphia Electric .. 

Potomac Electric 

Public Service of 


Public Service of 
Indiana 

Public Service of 
New Hampshire 


Sales Projections to 1961-63 
Of 734 Public Corporations 


(continued) 


Sales ($ Millions) 
NDUSTRY 1957 1961-63 
Proj. 


¥, Increase 
over 1957 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES (cont'd) 
Puget Sound Power & 
Light 
Rochester Gas & 
Electric 
San Diego Gas & 
Electric 


Southern Co. ......... 
Southwestern Public 
Service 

Tampa Electric 

Texas Utilities 

Toledo Edison 

Union Electric 

Utah Power & Light ... 
Virginia Electric & 


West Penn Electric .... 

Wisconsin Electric 
ME acire aldo a wiser aries 
Wisconsin Public 
Service 


FINANCE 


American Inv. Co. of Ill. 
Associates Investment. . 
Beneficial Finance 

CIT Financial Corp. ... 
Commercial Credit ... 

Family Finance (6) 120 
Household Finance .... 560 
Industrial Acceptance. . 440 
Pacific Finance 


Seaboard Finance (9) 231A 


What "Sales" Mean 


For the following industries, substitute for 
“sales: Gross Revenues—Air Transport, Railroad, 
Shipping and Shipbuilding, Natural Gas, Electric 
Utilities, and Telephone & Telegraph industries; 
Premiums Written—Insurance industry; Receiv- 
ables—Finance industry. 


Footnotes Used to Denote Fiscal Years: (1) Jan. 
31 of following year, (2) Feb. 28 of following year, 
(3) Mar. 31 of following year, (4) Apr. 30 of fol- 
lowing year, (5) May 31 of same year, (6) June 30 
of same year, (7) July 31 of same year, (8) Aug. 
31 of same year, (9) Sept. 30 of same year, (10) 
Oct. 31 of same year, (11) Nov. 30 of same year, 
(12) Dec. 31 of same year, (13) Aug. 20 of same 
year, (14) Sunday nearest July 31, (15) Last Tues- 
day of Sept. 


INDUSTRY 


FOOD PROCESSING 
Corn Products Refining 
Penick & Ford 

Staley, A. E., Mfg 
Beech-Nut Life Savers. . 
Best Foods 

California Packing .... 
Campbell Soup 
Consolidated Foods . 
General Foods 

Gerber Products 
ae 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Standard Brands 
Stokely-Van Camp .... 
United Fruit 


GAS 


American Natural Gas . 
Arkansas-Louisiana Gas 
Brooklyn Union Gas ... 
Columbia Gas System . 
Consolidated Natural 


El Paso Natural Gas ... 
Equitable Gas 

Laclede Gas Co, ...... 
Lone Star Gas 
Mississippi River Fuel. . 
National Fuel Gas . 
Northern Natural Gas.. 
Oklahoma Natural Gas. 
Pacific Lighting 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe 


Southern Natural Gas.. 
Tenn. Gas 
Transmission 
Texas Eastern 
Transmission 
Transcontinental Gas .. 
Pipeline 
United Gas Corp. ..... 
United Gas 
improvement 
Washington Gas Light. . 


GROCERY STORES 
American Stores 

First National Stores .. 
Food Fair Stores 

Grand Union 

Great A & P 

Jewel Tea 


National Tea 
Safeway Stores 
Winn-Dixie Stores 


INSURANCE 

Aetna Life Insurance .. 

Connecticut Gen'! Life 
Ins. 

Continental Assurance . 


($ Millions) 
1961-63 
Proj 


% Increase 
over 1957 


405 
64 


(3) 840 
(3) 530 
(4) 620 
(2) 420 
(2)4700 
416A 
1674 A 
682 
2125 
(6) 514A 


690 


330 
145 245 
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NO. 4 OF 
A SERIES 


NUMBER OF 
COUNTIES 
IN WHICH 
PUBLICA 

TIONS HAVE 
OVER 75% 
COVERAGE 
OF FARMS 


GREATEST COVERAGE 


Where Dairy Cows Count Most... 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA 
comprise a most important 
244 area for dairy cows in the 
nation. Texas, alone, 
eleventh among al]! states 
Texas and Oklahoma combined 
rank fourth in the number 
dairy COWS. 
THE FARMER-STOCK 
gives the best possible f 
erage in Texas and Oklah¢ 
x**x* 
farm public: 
for 


arately 


. ' ati 
(| Be 
| eas 


TEXAS AND OKLAHOMA COUNTIES 


244 COUNTIES WITH OVER 1,000 HEAD EACH — 
contain 92% of all Dairy Cows in Texas and Oklahoma 


THE FARMER-STOCKMAN "7 \ 


FARM & RANCH 

The only 

edited separately 
and edited sey 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Oklahoma... 


22 


FARM 


Send for similar data on livestock 


poultry, irriga 


JOURNAI 


tion and farm income 


crops, farm equipment 


434,813 


paid subscribers 


INDUSTRY 


INSURANCE (cont'd) 
Lincoln Nat'l Life Ins. .. 
Travelers Insurance ... 
Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
American Ins. (Newark) 
American Surety 
Boston Insurance 
Camden Fire Insurance 
Continental Casualty .. 
Continental Insurance. . 
Fidelity-Phenix 
Insurance 
Fireman's Fund 
Insurance 
Firemen's Ins, (Newark) 
Great American 
Insurance 
Hartford Fire Insurance 
Home Insurance 
Ins. Co, of No. America 
Maryland Casualty .... 
National Fire Insurance 
Phoenix Insurance 
Reliance Insurance .... 
St. Paul F & M Insurance 
Springfield Fire Ins. ... 
U. S. Fidelity & 
Guaranty 
U. S, Fire Insurance ... 
APRIL 


i8, 1968 


The Farmer-Stock 


___ OKLAHOMA City @ 


DALLAS 


J. H. Hunter 


($ Millions) 
1961-63 
Proj 


44 


% Increase 


over 1957 


Advertising Dire 


Ave 


INDUSTRY 


MACHINERY 

American Chain & Cable 

American Machine & 
Foundry 

Babcox & Wilcox 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton 

Blaw-Knox 

Bliss, E. W. 

Bucyrus-Erie 

Canada Iron Foundries 

Caterpillar Tractor ... 

Chain Belt 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool 

Clark Equipment 

Combustion Engineering 

Continental Motors ... 

Cooper-Bessemer 

Dresser Industries 

Ex-Cell-O 

Fairbanks, Morse 

Food Machinery 

Foster-Wheeler 

Gardner-Denver 

Halliburton Oil Well 


Ingersoll-Rand 

Joy Manufacturing .... 
Link Belt 

Mergenthaler Linotype . 
Mesta Machine 


($ Millions) 
1961-63 
Proj. 


% Increase 


INDUSTRY over 1957 


MACHINERY (cont'd) 
Lk Sree (9) 
National Supply 

Reed Roller Bit 

Stone & Webster ...... 
Torrington Co. 

U. S. Industries ....... 
Worthington 

Yale & Towne 


MACHINE TOOL 
Black & Decker Mfg. .. 
Brown & Sharpe Mfg. .. 
Bullerd Ce. .....cccess 
Carborundum 
Cincinnati Milling 
Kearney & Trecker .... 
Monarch Machine Tool . 
National Acme 

Rockwell Manufacturing [| 2) 
Simonds Saw & Steel .. 
ees, Oe My ks ce wee 
Van Norman 


MEAT PACKING 
Pg ee 
Cudahy Packing 
Morrell, John 

oe 
Wilson & Co. ......... 


(10) 1935A 
(10) 340A 
(10) 393 

(10)2542 A 
(10) 641A 


MILLING & BAKING 
Allied Mills 

General Mills 

Kellogg Co. . 

Pilisbury Mills 

Quaker Oats ......... 
Ralston Purina 
American Bakeries .... 
Continental Baking .... 
General Baking 
National Biscuit 
Sunshine Biscuits 

United Biscuit 


Non-FERROUS MINING & FABR. 
Aluminium, Ltd. 450 
Aluminum Co. of 

America 880 
American Smelting & 

Refining 500 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass 4| 
Bridgeport Brass 
Consolidated Mining .. 

Fansteel Metallurgical. . 
General Cable 
Hudson Bay Mining & 


International Nickel . 
International Silver ... 
Kaiser Aluminum 
Mueller Brass 

Noranda Mines 

Revere Copper 
Reynolds Metals 
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INDUSTRY 


($ Millions) 
1961-63 
Proj. 


Non-FERROUS MINING & FABR. (cont'd) 


St. Joseph Lead 

Scovill Manufacturing. . 
U. S. Smelting 
Vanadium 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Addressograph- 
Multigraph 
Burroughs 
International Bus, 
Machines 
Marchant Calculators . 
National Cash 
Register 
Pitney-Bowes 
Royal McBee 
Smith-Corona 
Sperry Rand 
Underwood 


PAPER 
Champion Paper & 


Crown Zellerbach 
Great Northern Paper. . 
Hammermill Paper .... 
International Paper ... 
Kimberly-Clark 

Mead Corp. .........-. 
Minnesota & Ontario 


Rayonier 

St. Regis Paper 

Scott Paper 

Union Bag-Camp Paper 
West Virginia Pulp & 


PETROLEUM 
Amerada Petroleum ... 
Anderson-Pritchard Oil 
Arkansas Fuel Oil 
Ashland Oil & Refining. . 
Atlantic Refining 
British American Oil ... 
Buckeye Pipe Line Co... 
Canadian Oil 
Companies, Ltd. ..... 
Champlin Oil & Refining 
Cities Service 
Continental Oil 
Creole Petroleum 
Getty Oil 


Humble Oil & Refining. . 
Imperial Oil 
International Petroleum 
Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Kerr-McGee Oil 

La. Land & Exploration . 
McColl-Frontenac 

Ohio Oil 

Phillips Petroleum 
Plymouth Oil 

Pure Oil 


110 130 
132 175 
56 
85 


(3) 170 

(12) 461A 
65 
46 
960 

(4) 330 
215 


(12) 119 


161A 


(10) 191A 


118 
7! 
188 

(9) 320A 
566 A 
310 
22 


44 
(6) 109A 


(12) 505 


% Increase 
over 1957 


5| 
23 
14 
28 
20 
34 
36 


35 
30 
24 
37 
45 
40 
31 
18 
35 
28 
59 


22 
33 
38 
33 
28 
39 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Idea power in action: BH&G inspires a roomful of ideas for teen-age sisters 


Theres nothing so powerful as an idea | 


Better Homes & Gardens is a monthly parade of ideas about 
the wonder-world of things that interest home-and-family- 
centered men and women and their children. Ideas that lead 
them from one thing to another. 

Redecorating the girls’ room, for instance. BH&G sparks 
the idea in the first place. Which leads to how-to-do-it ideas. 
How to organize the beloved paper “‘litter’’ that’s part of 
growing up. (Idea: a giant bulletin board.) Where to house a 
record player, records, radio. (Idea: a window-wall with a 


built-in abundance of shelf and drawer space.) Ideas for 
curtains, bedspreads, slip covers, rug—and all from the pages 
of Better Homes & Gardens. 

BH&G’s readers literally “live by the book’”’—and ‘‘the 
book” is Better Homes & Gardens. That’s what makes 


BH&G unique among all major advertising media as a show- 
case for any product that helps families to live better 
Meredith of Des Moines . 


ideas for today’s living and tomorrow’s plans 


. . America’s biggest publisher of 


4, ot America reads BHaG the family idea magazine 


4,500,000 COPIES MONTHLY 


APRIL 18, 1958 
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PETROLEUM (cont'd) 


Richfield Oil ......... 255 
Royal Dutch Petroleum . 742 
Seaboard Oil ......... 52 
Shamrock Oi|l & Gas... (I!) 56A 
Rr re 1785 
Signal Oil & Gas ...... 85 
SE Ge cdidvieaweces 1240 
eer 264 
Socony Mobil Oil ...... 2900 
Standard Oil 

(California) ........ 1675 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 2120 
Standard Oil 

(Kentucky) ......... 300 
Standard Oil 

(New Jersey) ....... 8000 
Standard Oil (Ohio) 419A 
SO Ge 2s.0eh0c0000 eu 779A 
Sunray Mid-Continent 

Oil ee Er 373A 
WONG Gy 6 ccc cceserns 2374A 
Texas Gulf Producing .. IDA 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 24 
Tidewater Oil ........ 600 
ee re 430 


PRINTING & PUBLISHING 


American Bank Note .. 21 
Conde Nast Publications 26 
Curtis Publishing ...... 148 
McCall Corp. ......... 69 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 100 
Ts WOEs, 6a me sek cu wne 255 
RAILROADS 

Atchison, Topeka & 

PN Gl a sceksticsssne 6ILA 
Atlantic Coast Line ... 163A 
Baltimore & Ohio ..... 461A 
Canadian Pacific ...... 488 A 
Chesapeake & Ohio ... 432A 
Chicago, Great Western 37A 
Chic., Milw., St. Paul & 

EG deretad mewn 254 


Chicago & North 


Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 


Delaware & Hudson .. B83 A 
Delaware, Lackawanna 

i IE <a asaaaretsicna B6A 
Denver & Rio Grande .. 85A 
Erie Reliread ......00.- 173A 
Great Northern Railway 275A 
Greyhound Corp. ...... 270 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio .. B6A 
ilinois Central ....... 290 A 
Kansas City Southern .. 72A 
Lehigh Valley Railroad 68 A 
Louisville & Nashville. . 224A 
Missouri Pacific 
ee 300 A 
New York Central .... 742A 
New York, Chicago & 

iy Ek cca dvlnweioe 173A 
New York, New Haven 
eee 164A 
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($ Millions) 
1961-63 
Proj 


188 


600 


100 


315 
350 


320 


330 


% increase 


over 1957 


Sales 
INDUSTRY 1957 
RAILROADS (cont'd) 
Norfolk & Western .... 251A 


Northern Pacific ...... 184A 


Pennsylvania Railroad. . 987A 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

AE eee 43 A 
a 136A 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

BP Ceeewecccesesccee 131 
Seaboard Air Line 

Ae eee 163A 
Southern Pacific ...... 664A 
Southern Railway ..... 267 A 
Union Pacific ......... 5I7A 
Virginia Railway ...... 65A 
Western Maryland 

a ee 55A 
Western Pacific 

EE bscevcacuvee 55A 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
ACF Industries ....... (4) 300 
Alco Products ........ 175 
American Brake Shoe. . 185 
American Steel 

PORE mw sie scccess (9) 123A 
General Amer. 

Transportation ...... 215 
General Railway Signal 29 
National Malleable ... 64 
New York Air Brake ... 46 
Pittsburgh Forgings ... 45 
a 39A 
a 410 
Union Tank Car ....... 63 A 
Westinghouse Air Brake 236A 


* includes Phoenix Mfg. Co. acquired in September, 1957. 


SHIPPING & SHIPBUILDING 


American Export Lines . 81 
Matson Navigation ... 100 
Moore-McCormack 

DE och de emes pases 7I 
De PE ea bis aes eee 145A 


Newport News 


Shipbuilding ........ 155 
SHOES 
Peer (10) 237A 
Endicott Johnson ..... (11) 146A 
General Shoe ........ (10) 223A 
International Shoe .... (I!) 266A 
Melville Shoe ........ 135 
United Shoe Machinery (1!) 89 


SOAP & VEGETABLE OIL 


Archer-Daniels-Midiand (6) 219A 
Colgate Palmolive .... 278 

GIy Saeco wincce (8) 226A 
Procter & Gamble .... (8)I156A 
Spencer Kellogg ...... (8) 135A 
NE Ev Silvwscuses (8) 172A 


($ Millions) 
1961-63 
Proj. 


320 
200 
220 


140 


280 
32 
73 
50 
48 
52 

500 

100* 

275 


92 
140 


92 
165 


200 


280 
165 
260 
305 
155 
100 


1560 
160 
190 
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% Increase 
over 1957 


14 
40 


30 
14 


29 


18 
13 
16 
15 
15 
12 


26 
19 
29 
35 
19 
10 


'"» Fewer farms 


Serving more and more consumers “o> 


Mean a bigger, richer FARM MARKET 


ee 1955 | 1986 | 1957 a AR \/i 


Farm Household $6,505 | $6,660 $7,155 ul oO U =] Ni AL 


Total Assets of $163.1 $168.2 | $177.1 One of the nation’s truly great service magazines 
Agriculture ($ billions) Read by most of the best farm families 


Graham Patterson, Publisher Richard J. Babcock, President 


INDUSTRY 


SOFT DRINKS 
Canada Dry 

Coca-Cola 

Dr. Pepper 
Ree 
Pepsi-Cola 


STEEL 

Algoma Steel 
Allegheny-Ludium 
Armco Steel 

Atlas Steels, Ltd. ..... 
Bethlehem Steel 

Bliss & Laughlin 
Colorado Fuel & Iron.. 
Crucible Steel 

General Refractories .. 
Granite City Steel .... 
Harbison-Walker 


Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Lone Star Steel 
National Steel 
Page-Hersey Tubes .... 
Republic Steel 

Sharon Steel 

Steel Co. of Canada .. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry .. 


Wheeling Steel 
Youngstown Sheet & 


($ Millions) 
1961-63 
Proj. 


% Increase 
over 1957 


144 
267A 
777A 
4\ 
2604 A 
45A 
(12) 330 
236 
68 A 
124A 
lOA 
768 
105 
838A 
100 
641A 
14 
1227A 
152A 
275A 
105 
4414A 
246A 


680 


SUGAR & CONFECTIONERY 


American Crystal Sugar 
American Sugar 
Refining 

Central Aguirre Sugar . 
Cuban-American Sugar 
Cuba Atlantic Sugar .. 
Great Western Sugar .. 
Holly Sugar 

National Sugar Refining 
South Porto Rico Sugar 
American Chicle 
Hershey Chocolate ... 
Wrigley, Wm. ........ 


(3) 52 


350 
(7) 15A 
(9) 57A 
(9) 85 
(2) 85 
(3) 58 
197 
(9) 43A 
62 
156 
93 


TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH 


American Tel, & Tel. .. 
General Telephone .... 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. ..... 
Western Union 


TEXTILE 


American Viscose 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Burlington Industries .. 
Cannon Mills 

Celanese 

Cluett, Peabody 

Collins & Aikman 
Industrial Rayon 
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6275A 
290 
870 


(9) 


INDUSTRY 


TEXTILE (cont'd) 
Lowenstein, M., & Sons 
Manhattan Shirt 
Mohasco Industries ... 
Pepperell 
Manufacturing 
Simmons Co. 
WEL CEs Wevewn dus (10) 418 
United Merchants & 
(6) 393A 


Firestone Tire & Rubber (10)|I59A 
General Tire & Rubber (|!) 430 
Goodrich, B. F. ....... 755 
Goodyear Tire 1435 
Lee Rubber & Tire .... (10) 49A 
U. S. Rubber 


TOBACCO 

American Tobacco .... 1070 
Liggett & Myers 5IOA 
ere 285 
Philip Morris (3) 410 
Reynolds Tobacco .... 1058 
Bayuk Cigars 38 A 
Consolidated Cigar ... 77 
General Cigar 55 
American Snuff 19 
U. S, Tobacco 28 
Universal Leaf Tobacco (6) 1/48 


TRUCKS 

Divco-Wayne (10) 28A 
Fruehauf Trailer 240 
Mack Trucks 260 
White Motor 225 


* includes Reo Motors, acquired in June, 


VARIETY & DRUG STORES 
Brant, W.. Vo .cccccccss (1) 406 
eee (1) 106A 
i: 377A 
a re 158 
McCrory Stores 112A 
McLellan Stores 61 A 
Murphy, G. C. ........ 208 A 
Neisner Brothers 70 
Newberry, J. J. ....... 213 
Woolworth, F. W. ..... 824 
Peoples Drug Stores ... 67A 
Rexall Drug 162 
Walgreen Co. ........ (9) 235A 


($ Millions) 
1961-63 
Proj. 


% Increase 
over 1957 


400 
45 
125 


122 
185 
520 


Reprints of this article, 
both Parts I and II under 
one cover, are available 
for 50c each. 


Write Reader's Service, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclose remittance. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


SHERATON 


America’s favorite convention HOTELS 


Best in the Mid-west — FRENCH LICK-SHERATON 


CHECK THESE 
FEATURES: 


MAKE BOOK- 
INGS EARLY: 


e A lovely 100% air-condi- 


tioned resort hotel — just 
modernized — set in 1,772 
acres of rolling hills, and 
open throughout the con- 
vention season. 

Newly decorated and air- 
conditioned convention hall 
seats 1,000. 


e Many other meeting and 


function rooms for every 
possible occasion. 


Two championship golf 
courses (and an indoor golf 
course). 


New Olympic swimming 
pool and cabanas. 


e Health Spa — 


A convention planner’s paradise in beautiful Indiana 


flowing 
mineral springs and baths. 
Riding stables. 

Tennis courts. 

Skeet range. 

Private air-strip and rail- 
road siding. 

Easy to reach wherever you 
are. 


For information and a free copy of “Convention Planning Guide and Check List’ write William 
Roth, Convention Sales Manager, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Indiana, or write 
to Sheraton National Convention Headquarters, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


FOR RESERVATIONS 
(BY THE NEW 
4-SECOND 
RESERVATRON OR 
DIRECT -LINE 
TELETYPE), CALL 
YOUR NEAREST 
SHERATON HOTEL. 
EASTERN DIV. 
NEW YORK 
Sheraton-East 
(formerly 
the Ambassador) 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Sheraton-Ritz Cariton 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton- 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton- 
DeWitt Motel 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton-Binghamton 
(Opens early 1959) 
MIDWESTERN DIV. 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
The Watterson 
DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
Opens early 1959 
AUSTIN 
Terrace Motor Hotel 
AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 
PACIFIC Div. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
CANADIAN DIV. 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 


S SHERATON “Pr HOTELS 


C®@GOa eT Te €c&oeaserin ree 


Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont. 


0.8. AB SG IN CANADA Sheraton-Connaught 
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‘Slay 
THE SCRATCH PAD Y\>-7 


By T. Harry Thompson 


lhe poet wasn't kiddit g 


“Hardly a mar 
that 


missile with muscle. 


oO 
on a Time mailer: 
mong the Xenophobes.”’ 
+ 


\n open-and-shut 


iaters: ‘Wide 


Wide 


+ 
ns “‘National Broad 


of course, but, in 
of Fort Lauderdale’s 
‘lub Hotel, I figure it 
Nothing But Cadillacs.” 
. 
PEN’s Jack O'Reilly thinks a 


tt 


| S pretty st ipid. 


\\ 


It spends the 
1 tur coat and the winter 


Classified information. 
. 

ind three months | 

who will touch 

I Quit Smoking,” 


In seeking a more comprehensive 
corporate name, wonder if Conti- 
nental Can considered “Continental 
Cantainer” ? 

. 

What every woodworker knows: 
There is no better back-scratcher than 
a claw-hammer. 

+ 

No Dice Dept.: My theme for a 
chain of savings-and-loan banks: “Put 
vour faith in Federal!” 

* 
My fellow Philadelphians will hate 
N. Cognito for his amended slo- 


gan: ‘The City of Brotherly Love 
and Lousy Weather.” 
2 

An employment-agency advertises 
for a copywriter with an “artistic 
flare.” If he can’t find a flare, will 
a flashlight do? 

* 

Memory Lane: A television-clam- 
bake where a hep-cat tried to show 
her appreciation of long hair by 
chanting: ‘Go, Beethoven, go!” 

° 

Incidentally, I try to hear ear-to- 
ear with today’s kids, but | goot 
badly on the tuneless, monotonous 
rhythms they dance to. They could 
get the same beat by banging on a 
packing-case with a pipe-wrench. 

+ 

When a boy says “I love you,” she 

could answer: “Second the emotion.” 
* 

Eddie Fisher referred to Eddie 
Cantor as the owner of a lot of 
“early, non-taxable money.” You 
can’t hardly get that kind no more. 


The Greatest Ability Is Reliability! 


Not by chance or by accident did this classic phrase become part of 


the language: “The Marines have landed and have the situation well 


in hand.”’ 


Based on past performance, we knew the leathernecks underscored 


the ability in reliability. 


In advertising and selling, the talented screwball is a familiar figure. 


He stems, possibly, from the 


newspaper game,” where an editor 


would fire him on Saturday for being alcoholically oversubscribed, and 


rehire him on Monday for his brilliant reporting. 


A comet is something to behold in the sky, with its fiery tail arching 


into the black nothingness of the night; but the North Star will be 


there long after the comet has spent its ephemeral eftulgence. 


[his is not to sav that we should hire duds and dolts. Rather, it is 


meant to caution against the ¢ 


the comet, may have a short run. 


yruscating performance which, like 


Joe Doaks may not head the list of top performers at every con 


vention. He may even need continuing guidance. But experience shows 


that he will more than pull his load, 


year after vear after year. 


We need look no further than television to see how often stars fall 


out of their orbits to become has-beens. Even the “fixed stars” in that 


medium quiver like a broken Neon sign when they think of next week's 


show 


On the long pull, the greatest ability is reliability! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


1. 


Let United help crowd 


your nex? convention 
fhese five ways 


United's route covers 80 cities coast to coast, many popular 
convention centers—even offers direct service to Hawaii. 


2. United's luxury Red Carpet* flights pamper your mem- 


bers, make travel a treat they look forward to! 


3. United’s low-fare CUSTOM COACH Service brings out 


the crowds with budget fares that include delicious hot 
meals, DC-7 speed, and “stretch-out” comfort. 


4. United's all-radar-equipped fleet means smooth, depend- 


able flights, more on-time arrivals. 


5. United’s service is personalized for your members’ benefit, 


APRIL 


includes travel planning for them, and promotional aids for 
you to help spark attendance. 

Full details on United’s convention service is yours for the 
asking. Call your nearest United office. Or write M. M. 
Mathews, Mer. of Convention Sales, United Air Lines, 


36 S. Wabash, Chicago 3. 


R 
P.S. Two other United services for 
the convention planner: 


—reserved air freight guarantees spact 
for shipping all your convention ma- 


terial economically. 

— post-convention tours at low prices ar 
available to popular vacation spots 
from New England to Hawaii 


*Red Carpet is a service mark owned and used by 
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MANAGEMENT SPIRIT: 
The Big Intangible in Corporate Growth 


(continued from page 35) 


l’o illustrate the direction of future 
research into these questions, let us 
choose one—the importance of com- 
pany goals. 

Consider a company which is faced 
with the choice of deciding whethe1 
it is a radio manufacturer or an elec- 
tronics manutacturer. In one case, it 
assumes a fairly narrow position, with 


the accruing advantage that all its 


competitive resources will be concen- 
trated in the one field of radio manu- 
facturing. The other position—that 
of an electronics manufacturer—is 
much broader, and undoubtedly per- 
mits a wider range of opportunities 
trom year to year; it also, of course, 
requires a dispersion of company re- 
sources. 


We know from some of our studies 


that single decisions of this type can 
have a tremendous impact on the 
long-range destiny of a company. Of 
similar importance are decisions with 
regard to geographical range of mai- 
kets to be served, the types of cus- 
tomers to be served, the over-all rate 
of growth desired, and the earnings 
objectives of a company. 

At this point it must be recognized 
that it is possible to generalize only 
so far, then we must get down to the 
level of individual companies and 
work in the region of their specific 
problems. Not only is each industry 
different, but each company. SRI will 
move next in the direction of individ- 
ual studies. ® 


We started with a group of 210 ap 
parently “gifted’’ companies selected for 
having exceptional growth histories. For 
comparison, we also had a group of 169 
companies whose growth performance had 
been well below average. We used as a 
base period for selection the years 1939 
to 1949. There has now been an oppor- 
tunity to observe these two groups through 
one additional period, 1949 to 1956. Other 


examinations will be made in the future 


It is important to note that we are not 
talking about how companies succeed, but 
how they grow, and to note that growth 
in sales has been selected as our criterion. 
For some purposes, other measures of 
growth—assets, shareholders’ equity, profit 

may be of greater significance. Our 
choice has been sales, partly because of 
convenience and availability of data, but 
also because other measures may prove 
useless for comparison without detailed 
analysis of accounting practices, dividend 
policy, ete. 


We have been curious, of course, about 
the relationship of sales to profits. At- 
tempts to correlate percent increases (or 
in sales with percent increases 
or decreases) in profits have yielded 
poor results. The buckshot pattern of plot- 
ted points which resulted was inconclusive. 
However, further analysis revealed an 
interesting fact: Among the companies 
which recorded sales growth, unless a 
minimum of 100% increase in sales was 
attained during either period, a reduction 
in profits was almost as likely as an in- 
crease. This indicated that a critical level 


decreases 


Behind the Stanford Study 


By N. R. Maines 


Director of Company Planning Research 


Stanford Research Institute 


of sales improvement was required in 
order to permit profit improvement. 


For purposes of the analysis, SRI chose 
all manufacturing companies listed in 
Moody's Industrials which had enjoyed a 
growth in sales of at least 400% from 1939 
to 1949. These totalled 210. Also from 
Moody's, we chose the 169 companies 
whose growth in sales during the same 
period had been no more than 100%. 
Thus, the sample groups of companies 
with exceptional growth rates was estab- 
lished — either exceptionally high or ex- 
ceptionally low. 


A further distinction was made between 
the companies in each group which in- 
creased both sales and profits between 
1949 and 1956 and those which did not. 


By 1956 the original High Growth com- 
panies had slipped from the total of 210 
to a total of 192 and the original Low 
Growth companies had fallen from 169 
to 132. Of the 18 High Growth companies 
which “disappeared,” one became a co- 
operative, one an investment company, 
and 16 were sold or merged into other 
companies. Of the Low Growth companies 
which disappeared (22%), one became 
an investment company, and 24 were sold 
or merged into other businesses. Of the 
remainder we haven’t sought full details 
but know that nine are out of business. 


The sample of companies was taken 
without intentional bias, using the rate 
of sales growth from 1939 to 1949 as the 
only basis for selection. For both High 
Growth and Low Growth companies, the 
sample is widely distributed by major 
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industry and by size. The distribution is 
not drastically different from that of 
manufacturing industry as a whole. The 
majority of both groups lies below $5 
million annual sales volume. But changes 
have occurred as of 1949. The median 
Low Growth company has moved up to 
the $6 to $10 million range, the median 
High Growth company to the $11 to $50 
million range. As of 1956, the median 
Low Growth company is still slightly 
under $10 million, and the median High 
Growth company is still slightly under 
$50 million; but a heavy cluster of High 
Growth companies is found in the $101 to 
$500 million range. 

A question frequently raised is whether 
these companies do not represent un- 
usually high growth because of their 
acquisition of other companies. Certainly, 
no attempt was made to exclude acquisi- 
tion-minded companies. Of the High 
Growth companies, 55% have made im- 
portant acquisitions or mergers since 1945. 
If these companies were to be excluded 
from the sample, there would be a minor 
reduction in the 1949-56 sales indexes 
from 26 down to 24 for the continued 
growth group, and from 11 down to 10 
for the diminished growth group. There 
would be only a fractional change in the 
1939-1949 sales indexes. Thus, the SRI 
staff concluded that the acquisition-minded 
companies have not unduly influenced the 
performance of the samples. 

One interesting sidelight: The number 
of companies absorbed by mergers and 
acquisitions is far greater, proportionately, 
among the companies of lower growth 
rates. 
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by eliminating built-in confusion 
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SALES MANAGEMENT believes you would like to know about the bi-partisan 


Hoover Commission’s recommendation to put business management methods 


into government departments operating under the Civil Service System 


1958 


Departments using the Civil Service System 
operate under a balance that requires 
1) politically appointed policy-making offi- 
cials and 2) trained, skilled non-political 
staff members to carry out policy. 


Career personnel, who know most about a 
department’s operations, have the least to 
say about policies and programs. Non-career 
people, who know least about a department’s 
operations, have the responsibility for oper- 
ating decisions. 


Here’s what the Commission learned: There 
is no clear-cut division of labor between 
non-career (temporary) officials and career 
(permanent) personnel, and the result is in- 
evitable loss of efficiency. 


Genuine ability is often unrecognized...and 
incapable people are sometimes kept on the 
payroll too long... 


Turnover in personnel is too high . . . depart- 
ments are losing the better people at an 
alarming rate... 


Result of the Commission’s analysis is the 
recommendation of a new and top flight 
career “Senior Civil Service’. ..a few thou- 
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sand key administrators, scientists and tech- 
nicians to be given status, rank, and better 
pay incentives. Such a plan, the Commission 
feels, would attract more capable young peo- 
ple, help retain experienced personnel, and 
improve the continuity and the caliber of 
work done. Savings in dollars would be con- 
siderable; savings in efficiency would be 
tremendous. 


What you can do 


This magazine, a member of Bill Brothers 
Publishing Company, presents this brief 
background as a service to its business read- 

a ad ; See P 
ers. If you’d like more detailed information, 
the coupon below will start it on its way 
to you. 


Meanwhile you should know that in this 
session of Congress H.R. 8207 awaits action 
by the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, and S. 2290 by the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. These 
bills would establish a Senior Civil Service 
to be administrated by an independent board 
of highly competent private citizens. If this 
makes sense to you, let your Congressmen 
know how you feel. 
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Bill Brothers Publications 
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Yes, I would like to receive, without obligation, a member- 
ship card for the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
and a copy of the Committee Member’s Handbook, Reor- 
ganization News, and other current cost-cutting legislative 
information. 
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SALES GAINS AND LOSSES 


Acquisitions were, in the main, responsible for astounding sales increases by 
two companies in this following sales gain and loss report. The two companies 
are American Seal-Kap Corp. which went from 1956 sales of $16.4 million to 
$32.4 million last year and Vulcan Materials Co.—$90.6 million for 1957 against 
$37.3 million for the previous year. Impressive sales gains were also registered 
by Pullman, Inc. and General Dynamics Corp. In this compilation, 50 companies 
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report sales increases while 27 show sales declines. 


UP-50 


Company Period 1957 


American Seal-Kap Corp 
of Del. 

AMP, Inc 

Amphenol Electronics 
Corp. 


Carnation Co 

Chesebrough-Pond's, Inc. 

Columbia Broadcasting 
System 

Combustion Engineering 
Inc. ) 

Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 


Diamond T Motor Car 


Fairchild Engine & 

Airplane yr. 6 155.0 
Food Machinery & 

Chemical Corp 3 302.1 
Frito Co a 3 28.2 


General Aniline & Film t ) 133.6 
General Dynamics Corp. 1,082.8 


Indian Head Mills, Inc. 3 mo 


Lily-Tulip Cup Corp. 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
L.0.F. Glass Fibers Co. 
Lucky Lager Brewing Co, 
Lukens Steel Co 


Macco Corp 

Martin Co. (The) 
Maule Industries, Inc 
McCall Corp 

Mead Johnson & Co 
Mirro Aluminum Co. 
Munsingwear, Inc 


National Can Corp 
Nestle-LeMur Co 


Pennsalt Chemicals Corp 
Perfect Circle Corp. 
Plough, Inc 

Pullman, Inc 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. yr. 
Roddis Plywood Corp. 3 mo. 


Scripto, Inc. 

Shoe Corp. of America 

Sprague Electric Co. 

Standard Pressed Steel 
Co 

Sterling Drug, Inc. 

Sunshine Biscuits 


* means 1958 vs. 1957 figures 


figures are shown in millions of dollars. 


Company Period 1957 


Texas Instruments, Inc yt 67.3 
Twin Coach Co. yt 29.9 


U. S. Industries 110.1 
U. S. Playing Card Co ) 19.4 


Vanity Fair Mills, Inc t 24.8 
Vulcan Materials Co yt 90.6 


Wallace & Tiernan 
*West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper Co 


DOWN-27 


Admiral Corp. 

Allis (Louis) Co 

American Forest Products 
Anaconda Co, 

*Avco Mfg. Corp. 3 mo 


Bell Aircraft Corp. 

Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 
Co. 

Bluefield Supply Co 


Cornell-Dubilier Electric 3 mo 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc r 


*Distillers Corp.- 
Seagrams, Ltd. 3 392.9 474.0 


Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument 


*Glidden Co 


Hamilton Mfg, Co 
Hupp Corp 


*Kelsey-Hayes Co. 6 mo 
Lees (James) & Sons Co. yr 


McGregor-Doniger, Inc. 
*Murray Corp. of 
America 


Pacific Vegetable Oil 


Republic Aviation Corp. 
*Republic Supply Co 
of Calif, 


Schick, Inc 

*Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc. 

Sterling Aluminum 
Products 


Tennessee Corp. 
Vanadium Corp. yr 54.6 64.3 
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Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling Inc 


Agency: LaPorte & Austin, Inc. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index is —, as an additional partes. 
The publisher does not assume any Ilability for 
errors or omissions. 


Midwest Farm Paper Unit .... 


Advertisi Checki B " 
Seer f cae he Agency: Olmsted & Foley, Inc 


Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc. 

Milwaukee Journol ° 

Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dun! ap. 'AS- 
sociates, Inc 


Allied Van Lines, Inc, 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company (Classified) 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 


Answer-America, Inc. 
Architectural Record 
Associated Business Publications 


Agency: Media Promotion Organization, 


Inc. 


Beech Aircraft Corporation 


te ee Associated Advertising Agency, 


Better Homes & Gardens 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Bill Brothers Publishing Company 


Buffalo Courier-Express 
Agency: Baldwin, Bowers & Strachan, 


CBS-Radio 
CBS-TV Spot Sales 


Catholic Family Newspapers 
Agency: St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


Chicago Tribune 
Agency: Foote, Cone & Belding 


Columbus Dispatch 
Agency: Byer & Bowman 


Columbus Show Case Company 
Agency: Harry M. Miller, Inc. 


Copeland Displays, Inc. 
Agency: Victor A. Bennett Company, Inc. 


Dallas Morning News 
Agency: Randall Perry Advertising 


Denver Chicago Trucking Company 
Agency: Galen E. Broyles Company, Inc. 


Detroit News 
Agency: W. B. Doner & Company 


Dirilyte Company of America, Inc. 
Agency: Poorman, Butler & Associates 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Erie Times-News 
Agency: Peter Zanphir Advertising 


Ever Ready Label Corp. 
Agency: Alan Goodman Advertising 


Exposition Press .... 
Agency: Loewy- Stempel Advertising — 


Farm Journal, Inc. 
Agency: Lewis & Gilman Inc 


Farmer-Stockman 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 

First 3 Markets Group ........:c00c00. 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns 


Fort Pierce Industries, Inc. 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc 


Gardner Displays Company 
Agency: Vic Maitland & Associates, 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company . 
Agency: Kudner Agency, Inc 


Greensboro News-Record .... =i 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Jam Handy Organization 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald Company 


Horwald Company .. 
Agency: Craft Advertising Company 
Hearst Magazines 
Agency: Lynn Baker, 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning .... 
Agency: McLain & Associates Advertising 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Houston Post 
Agency: Aylin Advertising Agency 


Indianapolis Stor & News 
Agency: Caldwell, Larkin & Sidener-Van 
Riper, Inc. 


gk eer eres 
Agency: Gray & Rogers 
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New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Charles J. Stillman, 
Jr., John C. Jones, Elliot Hague, 
Howard Terry, Robert B. Hicks, Dan 
Callanan, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. LExington 2-1760. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., West- 
ern Advertising Director; W. J. Car- 
michael, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas S. Turner, John W. Pearce, 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago |, 
lll., STate 2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera 
Lindberg. 


Pacific Coast—Warwick S. Carpen- 
ter, 15 East de la Guerra, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.. WOodland 2-3612. 


Ladies’ Home Journal . 


Agency: Benton Ferguson & Associates 


Kleen-Stik Products, Inc. 


Agency: Burlingame-Grossman Advertising 


Agency: Doherty, Clifford. ” Steers ‘& Schen- 
field, Inc. 


McCall's Magazine 


Agency: Donahue & Coe, | 


McClatchy Newspapers 


Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 
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NBC-TV Network 
Agency: Grey Advertising Agency, Inc 


National Business Offices ... 
Agency: Camm, Costigan, Inc 


Newsweek 
Agency: Bryan Houston, 


New York Herald Tribune 
Agency: Donahue & Coe, Inc 


New York Times : 
Agency: Norman D. Waters & Associates 


Oklahoman & Times 
Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 


Organization Services, Inc. .. 
Agency: Luckoff & Wayburn, Inc 


Owens-Illinois (Libbey Glassware) 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


Philadelphia Bulletin 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, | 


Philadelphia Inquirer ves 
Agency: Al Paul Lefton Company Inc 


Phoenix Republic & Gazette 
Agency: Advertising Associates 


Pittsburgh Post Gazette a 
Agency: Dubin Advertising, Inc 


Rotarian 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross Inc 


Sales Management 
Sales Meetings 


Saturday Evening Post 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
Inc. 


Seattle Times . 
Agency: Cole & Weber 


Sheraton Corporation of America ... 
— Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Sweet's Catalog Service : 
Agency: Muller, Jordan & Herrick 


Syracuse Newspapers 
Agency: William T. Lane Company 


Thomas Publishing Company .. 
Agency: W. N. Hudson Advertising 


Agency: Young & Rubicam, Inc 
Troy Record Newspapers ....... 


Agency: C. L. Miller Company 


U, S, News & World Report .. ; 
“Agency: MacManus, John & Adams Inc 


United Air Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


United Van Lines 
Agency: Kelly, Zahrndt & Kelly 


Volume Feeding Management 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


WBTV (Charlotte) .. 
ee Kincaid & Chandlee 


WGA 
| eh Fuller & Smith & Ross 


WHEF .. 
Agency “Clem T Hanson Company y 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald Compa sny 


Wheaton Van Lines, Inc. 
Agency: Poorman, Butler & Assoc ates 


Worcester Telegram-Garette . 
Agency: C. Jerry Spaulding Inc 
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TODAY’S ADVERTISING 


Policies -» Trends . People 


by Lawrence M. (Mike) Hughes 


ies about recession are getting formidable: Even 
haven't lost big accounts are reported to 
cut manpower sharply. Did one big shop fire 300? 


, 
» number was nearer 30. 


War 


A civil war kept only four, among 312 invitees, from 
helping Cuba’s Culinary Union and Conrad Hilton open 
the union’s $24 million Habana Hilton hotel. A leading 
banker there told me that the country’s economy this 
year has declined less than that of Canada and the USA. 
Cuba has a favorable, 6-5, trade balance. 

All the police, “secret” and otherwise, can’t keep Cubans 
from their accustomed rounds. It takes five cops to 
make one driver pull over. Though Dictator Batista 
has become a leading advertiser, his rivals practically 
paste posters on the Capitolo. 

Rum flows freely, but I paid 80 cents for an ounce 
of Prince Albert. Wildroot hair tonic was a problem. 
Lacking the language at a farmacia, I pointed to my 
head. The clerk smiled simpaticolly . and finally pro- 
duced a sweet-smelly goo called Cre-Lan, short for 
crema de lanolina. I couldn’t even get back to the hotel 
(tallest building between the Rio Grande and Rio 
Janeiro) until I told the cab driver Heel-tonn. 


Hedda Hopper kept us young blades stepping. 


Enterprise 
In Chicago Sol Polk of Polk Bros., “largest center of 
national brands,” gave me the Galena Gazette & Adver- 
iser, a four-page semi-weekly founded in 1834. Galena, 
Ill., said he, “once was larger than Chicago.” The 1950 
Census gave Galena 4,648 population. 
tchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ends passenger runs to 
Atchison, Kans., currently 13,000. Marysville, about 
8,000, no longer is capital of California. 

But while I couldn’t find Virginia City, Nev., either 
in the Census nor SM’s annual Survey, I note that its 
Territorial Enterprise, under Lucius Beebe and Charles 
Clegg, now boasts the “largest weekly (paid) circulation 
in the... West.” 


page insert in it. 


Business Week recently ran a four- 
“Enterprise” helps. 


Pipsqueak 

Size, of course, isn’t the only answer. “How healthy 
it would be,”’ declares The New Yorker's Steve Botsford, 
‘if magazines tried to get better instead of bigger.’”’ He 
accuses Henry Luce of founding “three colleges just so 


people can work their way through selling subscriptions 
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to Sports Illustrated,’ and disparages subscription “‘dis- 
counting” by various magazines. 

The New Yorker, says Steve, is called a “‘pipsqueak: 
If you’re so smart, why aren’t you rich?” Not rich, 
replies he, but profitable! 

Last year this magazine, with 420,025 circulation, 
carried 4,983 ad pages, and on total gross revenue of 
$15.6 million made $1,604,757. In first quarter 1958 its 
1,042.60 ad pages brought $2,857,225.64, as against 


$2,586,605.78 from 1,005.32 pages in first quarter 1957. 


Politics 


Heinz Rollman of Waynesville sends samples of what 
it takes to get to Congress from N.C.’s 12th district. 

On a can of snuff: “Every time you use this snuff, 
Remember Rollman — that’s enough.” On chewing to- 
bacco: “Chews Rollman On a “silver” toothpick 
he becomes “‘your best pick.”” On book matches: “Some 
politicians say he has three strikes against him.” .. . 
Preprinted cards go out daily to congratulate people on 
new jobs, accomplishments or arrivals, or to sympathize 
for ‘the fix you got in,” if you happen to land in jail. 

Among other attractions is a blotter which, when wet, 
turns into a sponge. (Heinz calls it a “swell idea” to 
vote for him.) “Two lines of a long song are: “If at 
night you cannot sleep, Think of Rollman — don’t count 
sheep.” He also runs page newspaper ads, posters and 
broadcasts. All of this must take time from his world- 
wide Ro-Search shoe business — Wellco in the USA. 


Mainly Advrs. 


Hollywood parents I know face the problem of per- 


suading their 23-year-old actor son not to turn down a 
$200,000 contract with a big advertiser for a series of 
westerns, because he doesn’t want to be “typed” with 
boots and saddles. . . . Will Dallas try monorail trans- 
port from downtown to Love Field, with the Jet Age? 
.. . Josiah Spode sends greetings on his 225th birthday — 
via Copeland & Thompson, Inc., New York, US importer 
of Spode chinaware, which Josiah started in 1770. 


Mainly Media 

Branham Co., 50 years old, is busy representing news- 
papers and radio and TY stations. . . . Time, Inc., starts 
to advertise advertising, with first headline: “How much 
are you budgeting for psychological momentum?” . . . 
Houston Chronicle will make a three-issue “Coloroptics” 
study. of readership, retention and response to ROP 
. . Long Beach (Cal.) Independent in 
1957 was No. | among all AM’s and No. 2 among 
PM’s in ROP color linage. . Redbook for April 


carries a 16-page color section for O’Brien paints. Archi- 


color vs. b&w. 


tectural Forum has boosted advertising rates 35%. 


Dull 

“The sickness of advertising — if we have one,” says 
Kenyon & Eckhardt’s Ed Cox, “is not that we are wicked. 
It is only that we are dull.” 
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|, USE-TESTED 


BRAND NAME 


PICTURE OF A PRODUCT TAGGED 


McCall’s Use-Tested Tag is one of the busiest, 
most realistic selling aids you can have in your 
arsenal! today. 

Here’s how it helps move your product at the 

point-of-sale: 

e It gives feature-by-feature endorsement of 
the use values of your product by authorita- 
tive homemakers... the Editors of McCall’s. 

e It gives specific reasons to buy... not a vague 
general endorsement. 

e It tells consumers how to choose the best 
product to suit their needs .. . in friendly 
terms they easily understand. 


e It provides retail salesmen with convincing, 
friendly “sales-talk’”’ material . . . based on 
actual use-testing of your product. 

e It enables you to do a double selling job... 

. selling the use values of your product to 
shoppers at the point-of-sale. 

. and closing the sale with millions of shop- 
pers already pre-sold through your ad in 
McCall’s. 

For more information on how McCall’s Use- 

Tested Tag can help you sell more . see your 

McCall’s representative, or write to Use-Tested 

Tag, c/o McCall Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 

York 17, New York. 


MeCalls 


The magazine of Togetherness... circulation now more than 5,300,000. 


ARE 
YOU 
REPRESENTED 
IN 
MRS. CLARK’S 
CUPBOARD? 


In a single month, this Chicagoan stocked 
her cupboard with 62 different brands of 
groceries. The Chicago Tribune can name 
the brands and tell you the exact amount 


she bought ot each 


The Tribune knows because Mrs. Clark 
is number 1091 in the Chicago Tribune Con- 
sumer Panel. And this detailed information 
is typical of what the Tribune can tell you 
about metropolitan Chicago's 1,740,000 
households—facts that can eliminate a lot 
of guesswork about how your brand is 


doing in the Chicago market 


Chicago is a different kind of market— 
and the Tribune makes it its business to 


know how and why it ts different. 


The Chicago Tribune is a different kind 
of selling force, too. It has more readers. 
Carries more advertising. And makes more 
sales in the Chicago market than any other 


medium 


In Chicago and suburbs, the Tribune 
reaches as many people as the seven top 
weekly national magazines combined! 
More than 6 times as many Chicagoans 
read the Tribune as turn on the average 
evening TV show. And 5 out of every 10 
advertising dollars spent in Chicago's four 


newspapers go into the Tribune. 


THE TRIBUNE CAN DO 
ALMOST ANYTHING 
IN CHICAGO 


